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Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions, at Chicago, 
Ninth Month roth, 1893, 6y Howard M. Fenkins. 


As there is some inquiry for this Essay, we announce that it has been 
(23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envelope), and 
Price 3 cents single copies ; $1.00 for 100 copies. 


INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


- Arch Street, Philadelphia 





OSITION WANTED BY A MIDDLE-AGED 
lady, Friend, as housekeeper in a small fam- 
ily. Reference given if necessary. Address 

D., this Office. 





PECIAL RATES FOR FRIENDS WANTING TO 
attend the National Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion, to be held in Washington from 15th of 

Second month to the 20th. For further information 
address with stam 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
528 Cooper street, Camden, N v.J 
ELEN OF. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Millinery. 12216 |, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
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Counties. 
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| ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
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| best interests of our members. 

| All Friends are cordially invited to be 
| present. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 
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The Monthly Meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Second month 12, at 8 
o’clock, in the Library Room, at 15th and Race Sts. 

The subjects for consideration will be : 

1. Review of Chap. 4, Vol. ILI., of Janney’s History 
of the Society of Friends. 

2. Self-culture, under the following sub-heads: 
a. What Is Self-culture? b. Does not Self-culture 
Generally Lead to Selfishness? c. What Is Unselfish 
Self-culture? 
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Authentically told in the a «J 
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EDITED BY MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, PRESIDENT 
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COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZATION. 
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women ever convened. Seventy-six sessions and 
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all other congresses, also give condition of women 
in all countries. Photographs and brief biographies 
of many participants. ‘ihe greatest book of its kind. 
Published in two volumes of 450 pages each, at $2.50 
per volume, or same in one book, 900 pages, $3.50. 
send postal for description, giving table ot contents, 
samples of illustrations, etc. 
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By JENKIN LLOYD-JONES. 333 pe es, prepaid, $1.25. 
Any book published sent for pubi ishere price. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, il. 
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BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 
26 N. SEVENTH SrT., Phila. 


Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 
cents. For sale by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
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of the price. 
For $18.5. 50. * Washington, A ae 
andria, Mt. Vernon, 
and Arlington, on Fourth-day, Second month 14. 
Leave 24th and Chestnut streets, B. & O. R. R., 8.15 
a.m.train. Special attention to elderly or young 
persons. Our quarters will be at the Ebbett 
with special guides to the different places of inten. 
est is trip will give an aT to see the 
eae women of Ameirca, e National 
Voman’s Suffrage Convention is in session at this 
time. 


A four days’ tri 


For further information, address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

I hocken Dairies. Special ae ven to 
serving families. Office, 603 street. 

Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Reaatieiinns College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and librarfes. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. | 


ugh work; 
um ; 


Thoro good care; moderate charges; 


laborato 


For circulars a 
— IS B. Rebs ER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
cY NTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
__ Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 


so >? 
Undivided Profits, . 


extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologica’ 
laboratories; manual trainin 
be 
pu 


ven to the moral and sallatous training of the 
ls by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to ong eotons, 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 


catalogue and perticulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust V alley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secreta 
Glen Cove, Long sland. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boardi 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent cor 
Prepares for business or college. 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. 


“CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, N.Y. | 


Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work. 


9% Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will Collect or Foreciose Defaulted M 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Opens Ninth month 19th, | 


; vocal culture; music. | 
grmna are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. | 


| Capital (subscribed),. . 


Special care will | 


For Dry Goods 
‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


School for both sexes under the care | 


of instructors. | 
ealthfully and | 


F tal a parti = ‘ . . | 
a ae | the largest Establishment in America devoted 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, | 


IVORY + 
“% SOAP 


«IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The Telos 
Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 


Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


: ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
: 50'000.00 an i New Jersey. 


Capital (paid in), . 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 


| made on yy 
| entered for inistrators and others. The Com- 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
. Salt water baths in the house; new and de 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


— — E. Roberts & Sons. 
JosePH R. Ruoans, President. a 


Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBeRT Morris Ear y, Sec’y amd Treas. "The Revere, 


Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | 
Refurnished and Improved. 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


ne all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


DIRECTORS. | 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 

A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, | 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, | 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, | 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. t 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker 

John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Danes. 

Thomas R. Gill. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


team Heat. 


he Pennhurst, un Gallery. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 


| HENRY 
c 
ELLIS. \ws'Xorn i28'. | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


asain Buivoers, AND Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue 


“HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen 


112 N. 10th St. 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S—— 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 


i STREETS. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


exclusively to 2212 Wallace Street 


DRY GOODS. 2S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
eee | Undertaker & Embalmer 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- Office, 1313 Vine St., 
Residence, 1516 Brown St., 





Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, | 
| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 
| that may be needed either for dress or house- 
| furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among | 


Telephone ¢ 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. _ Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
the largest to be found in the American market, | 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


| as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. | ! CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 10, 1894. 


INTELLIGENCER } 
Vol. LI. No. 6. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS 
VI. 
Any mind that is drawn to look outward for spiritual 
help, further than encouragement from examples of what 
the spirit of God can effect upon obedient, devoted subjects, 
is drawn from God, the alone source and fountain of life, 
light, and strength. BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


OF FRIENDS. 


Benjamin Hallowell, eminent teacher and preacher among Friends, 
was born in Montgomery county, Pa., 17th of the Eighth month, 1799. 
He died near Sandy Spring, Maryland, 7th of Ninth month, 1877. He 
resolved to be a teacher, for which nature seemed to have especially 
fitted him. His early instruction was obtained in the Friends’ School, 
Abington, Pa., after which he was sent to John Gummere’s boarding 
school, Burlington, N. J. His introduction there to science through 
some experiments, he says: ‘‘ Enraptured me, unfolding a new world 
of great beauty.”” Ever after he was devoted to science in some form 
or other. He excelled in mathematics, applying them to practical uses. 
His principal field for teaching was in Alexandria, where his influence 
over his pupils was most remarkable. The religious element in his 
nature was large, and this added to his striking qualities of intellect 
made his ministry impressive. His life closed with an anthem of 
praise on his lips, seeing his way all clear. 


THE DIVINITY. 
** YEs, write it in the rock,’”’ Saint Bernard said, 
**’Grave it on brass with adamantine pen! 
"Tis God himself becomes apparent, when 
God’s wisdom and God's goodness are displayed. 


“ For God of these his attributes is made.” 
Well spake the impetuous Saint, and bore of men 
The suffrage captive; now, not one in ten 
Recalls the obscure opposer he outweighed ! ! 


God's wisdom and God's goodness !—Ay, but fools— 
Mis-define these till God knows them no more. 
Wisdom and goodness, they are God /—what schools 
Have yet so much as heard this simple lore ? 
This no Saint preaches, and this no Church rules ; 
’Tis in the desert, now and heretofore 
Matthew Arnold. 


1Gilbert de la Porrée, at the Council of Rheims, in 1148. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME OF CONCORD 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 

ITS ORIGIN AND DESIGN. 
As much interest has of late been manifested through 
articles in INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in tne establish- 
ment of ‘*‘ Homes’’ where aged or infirm Friends and 
Friendly people of limited means can find the comforts 
needful for their declining vears, we give here a brief his- 
tory of one already existing, that others. seeing their own 
needs, may be encouraged to do likewise. 

One pleasant day in the autumn of 1887 at the mid- 
week meeting of West Chester Friends (High St.) two 
women Friends were in their accustomed places. One 
middle-aged, yet active, the other in the prime of young 
womanhood. They were close friends and neighbors and 
had many interests in common for the uplifting and en- 
couragement of both the young and the old of all classes 
of people. Especially were they interested in the con- 
cerns of their own meeting, particularly in the struggles 
and anxieties of women who for some cause or other, had 
to pass, as it were, alone through life, with but little 


f JOURNAL. 
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means to provide for their necessities. Often and often 
had they talked of the possibility of a ‘* Friends’ Home’’ 
where such could be made comfortable, and yet not be 
deprived of the feeling of independence and self-support 
so commendable and dear to the heart of every self-re- 
specting woman. On this day, after the period for wor- 
ship was over, in the social mingling that followed, some 
fresh revelations of the trials of life to one of these burdened 
women were brought to light. One by one the Friends 
departed leaving these two friends in serious consultation. 
‘If we only had a Home, why can’¢ we have one ?’’ was 
the earnest expression of the younger woman, to which 
came the quiet response ‘‘ perhaps we can if we try,’’ and 
upon this they almost by instinct took a stroll over the 
spacious grounds surrounding their meeting-house, even 
selecting a site where a building could be placed, if only 
the meeting would unite in promoting such a concern, as 
they both felt it to be a subject properly belonging to a 
meeting, as its object would be primarily for the benefit 
of members. Talking as they walked homeward they 
reached the parting of their ways, but their ideas had 
shaped themselves so far as to make it seem a concern for 
a larger body than a monthly meeting, and ‘‘ we will try 
the quarterly meeting,’’ were the cheery words that closed 
the conversation. 

But the future—so wisely hidden from us—soon re- 
vealed that God had other plans for the bright young 
spirit so eager to perform well her part in life. In two 
short weeks He called her upward and her work here was 
left for others. But the seed she had helped to plant was 
destined to grow. Those who loved her desired to carry 
forward this work for her, yet found that time was needed 
to prepare the way, and it was not till the autumn of 1890 
—three years later—that way opened for its presentation 
to the Women’s branch of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
by one who had _ constantly borne it in mind. 
There it met with a warm response, was minuted, and a 
committee appointed, embracing Friends from each 
monthly meeting within the quarter, to consider the pro- 
ject. After frequent meetings it was decided to raise a 
sum of money, rent a house and try the experiment; the 
quarterly meeting united on condition that no pecuniary 
responsibility should rest upon it. Women Friends were 
to have the entire control, but many men Friends gener- 
ously aided with funds and with counsel. A competent 
matron was secured and in Fourth month 1891, ‘‘ Friends’ 
Boarding Home of Concord Quarterly Meeting’’ was 
opened in a rented house adjoining the West Chester 
meeting grounds, with one aged woman as its guest. 
Soon, others came, some for a brief time, others perma-’ 
nently. The board was placed at a rate that would not 
impoverish the funds, but would furnish everything need- 
ful, care in sickness, physicians’ attendance, etc. A dif- 
ference was made between those wanting a transient rest- 
ing place, and those who expected to go no more out. As 
the rented house soon proved inadequate, the committee 
went vigorously to work collecting money, each monthly 
meeting contributing towards a building fund. Never at 
any time was it contemplated to make it a large affair, 
else it was feared it would not be home-like. West 
Chester Preparative Meeting donated a valuable portion 





of its grounds for the erection of a house, and in the 
spring of 1893 the ‘‘Home”’ took possession of a well 
built, well-adapted house with feelings of gratitude to Him 
who is the inspirer of every good work, and thankfulness 
to those who had so generously aided. Space will not be 
taken here to give full details of terms of admission, etc., 
books can be procured, on application, at the Home, 
444 Walnut St., West Chester, Pa.,—but we will append a 
portion of the Annual Report presented in Tenth mo. last. 
To Concord Quarterly Meeting : 

‘« Since our last Annual Report, activity and encour- 
agement have marked the progress of the Home, and it 
is with grateful hearts that we remember that an institu- 
tion that only so lately was an experiment has now gained 
for itself a permanency that will no longer admit of a 
doubt as to its future continuance and usefulness. 

The new building, which was commenced early in 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME AT WEST CHESTER. 


Tenth month, 1892, was completed and ready for occu- 
pancy Third month 28, 1893, at a cost of $9,800. Through 
the subscriptions of kind and interested friends, the com. 
mittee has been able to pay off $9,300 of this amount, 
and with the same faith that has brought us over many 
anxious places in the past do we trust that the remaining 


$500 indebtedness will soon be annulled. Besides these 
subscriptions to the building, liberal contributions in 
money and donations in furniture have lent valuable aid 
in making the house not only comfortable, but cheerful 
and homelike. In addition, the Home has been the re- 
cipient, during the season, of generous supplies of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, which were most acceptable and 
have very perceptibly lessened its expenses. Through 
the further generosity of two benevolent friends an en- 
dowment fund of $3,500 has been created. This sum has 
been carefully invested, the income from which will ma- 
terially assist in contributing to our needs. It is our aim, 
when possible, to further increase our endowment fund by 
appropriating our entrance fees when they can be spared. 
Through the careful management of our Matron, the run- 
ning weekly expenses of the Home rarely exceed the in- 
come. Yet, in the experience of us all, we must recog- 





nize the fact that there are always extra demands. To 
meet these there have been instituted annual subscri, 
tions, which (though a partial canvass only has yet been 
made), amount to $98. 

We now number twelve boarders, being an increase of 
six since the last report. Six of these are permanent, 
having paid the admission fee ; and three of the transients 
contemplate permanency. In this its third year, twenty 
two persons have availed themselves of its friendly shelter 
for a longer or shorter time. Applications continue to be 
made, which are regularly placed before the Admission 
Committee, which gives to each a thoughful and con- 
cerned care. Some of these come from persons without 
means, the acceptance of whom must depend on the in 
crease of our endowment fund. ‘The capacity of our 
house is limited, but we have assigned to each Monthly 
Meeting two rooms, except in case of Birmingham, 
which has been given three; the 
use of these rooms, if not claimed 
by its Monthly Meeting, to be 
general. The general health of 
the family is good with two ex 
ceptions, whose invalidism is of 
long standing. 

In conclusion, we can only ex- 
press our deep gratitude for the suc- 
cess that has crowned our efforts 
thus far, not only for the generosity 
of our friends, but the efficient 
care of those employed in our 
Home. Let us continue to number 
our blessings, and not weary in 
well-doing.’’ 

In the conduct of a concern 
of this nature there is much to be 
taken into account. To enable it 
to be a home of comfort and re- 
tirement, which is so essential for 
aged people, each one should have 
her own private room, that she can 
feel is her ‘‘ very own.’’ ‘There 
will always be more or less of sick- 
ness or invalidism, which will ne- 
cessitate nurse or nurses. When- 
ever it is possible, proximity to a 
meeting where those able so to do 
can enjoy the privilege of social 
worship is most desirable. Yet 
with care and right concern, and the aid of the gen- 
erous, Homes can be maintained that will enable many 
lonely ones to feel that they can pass onward towards their 
setting sun, without being a burden to any. One in the 
above Home, who has quite recently passed away with a 
brief last illness, was so desirous for this refuge, that it 
must have been an unspeakable comfort to her that, draw- 
ing near her close, all outward anxieties were at rest. 
There is a need, however, that those who may find it 
necessary to look forward to such habitations, prepare 
themselves to live so agreeably with others, that it may 
be said of each one, ‘‘ how gracefully she grows old,’’ 
not so much in the physical as in the beauty of character 
revealed by the spirit. 

So far the benefit of this Home has been extended 
only to women as permanents, these seeming to claim 
attention first, but aged couples needing care will be con- 
sidered and at some future time, we hope, the necessities 
of aged men left alone and desiring assistance, may com: 
under notice. In this, as in other things, if the concern 
for such Homes is the result of sound conviction and per 
severed in, the result will end in blessing. L. 8. Hi. 
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NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
7TH MontH sth. With some difficulty, and the exercise 
of much patience, we crossed the North river in about 
four hours in a sail boat, owing to its being a calm time. 
We were landed at Perry’s Landing, opposite Sing Sing, 
and proceeded up a very steep and high hill to the top, 
where a very large pond or lake, and a much more level 
country, opened to our view than we had traveled lately. 
We had now twelve or thirteen miles to ride to a Friends’ 
settlement, called Kakiat. The roads were rough and 
stony, very uncomfortable, unlike those on the east side 
of the river. 
man barns appeared; but the crops looked poor, and 
the soil cold and stony. About eight families of Friends 
are in this settlement, and compose Kakiat Meeting, 
which, about two years since, was constituted a preparative 
meeting—a branch of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. They 
are building a new meeting-house in Haverstraw township, 
about seven miles from a landing of that name on the 

North river. 

A friendly man by the name of Seaman came here 
from Long Island, about ninety years ago, and settled 
among the Indians. He was then, or soon after became 
a member ; and his grandchildren, Jonathan and Jonah 
Seaman, and their sisters, still reside here. We also 


found here one Benjamin Anthony, a doctor, who came | 
We 


from Rhode Island, a relation of Job Scott’s wife. 
paid him a visit and found him much afflicted and almost 
helpless with rheumatic affections, stiffness of his limbs 


and joints; one of his hands was so contracted that he | ‘ E 
| encouraging testimony was borne among them. 


could not open it all, and it was with much difficulty that 
he could get about the room witha crutch. He had been 


a skillful physician, and had a testimony to bear in 


Friends’ meetings. 


all living. 
tunity with him; and on taking leave his heart was too 
full to give utterance to words which he seemed willing 
to express, evincing that the precious savour of Truth 
was alive in his mind. 

Surely it is among the duties of the gospel mission to 
remember them that are in bonds as though bound with 
them, and those that suffer adversity and affliction as 
being also in the body that is liable to like dispensations. 

Thomas Titus, from Clove, and Huldah Hoag, from 
Monkton, in Vermont, have lately visited this place ; the 
latter had a meeting at Haverstraw Landing, and another 
sixteen miles down the river at a place called Toppand 
Sloat, to good satisfaction ; also at the cotton and nail 
factories conducted by J. Peirson, about ten miles south- 
westward of this place, where there had never been a 
Friends’ meeting before, and the people were well satis- 
fied. About two hundred people are said to be employed 
in these manufactories, situate near the line of New York 
and New Jersey. I record these events because it is a 
source of satisfaction that the feet of the gospel messen- 
gers are thus turned toward the people of such corners 
and obscure places, and the principles of Truth thus 
opened and spread among the laboring classes and those 
who are strangers to the simplicity of the gospel. 

John Simpson, Benjamin Clark, Margaret Atkinson, 
and others, have visited Friends in this place. 


6th. Attended their week-day meeting, held at the | Collins, in his journal, at this date, speaks of him thus: “ He has been 


house of Jonah Seaman. It was small, and as 1 thought 
but little savor of life to be felt among them. In my 
testimony I had to recommend greater attention to in- 
viting their neighbors, especially when strangers came 


The houses were built of stone, and Ger- | 


His age about sixty-four, but he ap- | , ee ae ; 
peared to be fast verging toward the house appointed for | Cornwall, and put up with William Titus, a son of old 


We had a very satisfactory religious oppor- | 
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among them, in the love of the gospel. After meeting, 
one Friend endeavored to excuse himself on this head, 
although he said he was glad of the remark. It was evi- 
dent there had been a lack of spreading proper notice ; 
and this is made, that others may take the hint in similar 
cases. 

After dinner we set out and went seven miles, over a 
very rough, stony road to a turnpike leading from 
Hoboken to Newburg, and thence along the same by 
Pearson’s factory, Munro factory, and other forges fur- 


| naces, etc., on Ramapo Creek, having stupendous piles 


of rocks and hills on either side, till we came to Lower 
Clove, and put up at Zebulon Townsend’s. 

A meeting was concluded to be held next day, at four 
in the afternoon. The messengers who went out to 


| spread notice were met by others giving a like notice of 


a meeting to be held at the same place ateleven. Sothey 
ceased, and about ten o’clock we found it was for Micajah 
Collins,t who had come from northward, and we from 
southward. So we attended his meeting at Lower Clove, 
and some labor fejl to my lot, which I hoped would be to 
my relief. In the afternoon we went eight miles to 
Daniel Bull’s at Upper Clove, still a very rough, stony 
country, and poor roads. In this part of the country we 
found it had been a time of great mortality within two 
years past. In this neighborhood about twenty grown 
people had died, chiefly with the fever, among whom 
were several valuable and useful members of Society. 

8th. Had an appointed meeting at James Cromwell’s, 
their usual meeting-place. It being arainy morning, the 
meeting was small, perhaps not more than twenty assem- 
bled, but it was favored with the arising of life, and an 
About 
ten families reside here among the hills, rocks, and stones, 
and they are about building a new meeting-house. 

In the afternoon we returned through Lower Clove to 


Thomas Titus aforementioned, a valuable Friend, now 
gone to Canada on a religious visit. 

Next day, being First-day, attended Cornwall meet- 
ing, and was exercised in a somewhat singular testimony 
among them, the subject of what I had somewhere ob- 


| served, in the appearance of an orchard, of rather scrubby 


looking trees, where the rough bark had all been stripped 
off the bodies of the trees; and it was said that so strip- 
ping them, a fresh green young bark would grow in the 
place of the old one, and the fruit would be renewed and 
improved. This was held up by way of parable to some 
old professors, who had become dwarfish and too much 
earthly-minded. To which was added the Scripture ac- 
count of Naaman’s leprosy being cured by washing seven 
times in the river Jordan ; and this also applied to a class 
of professors that had become diseased and needed heal- 
ing, so that their flesh might again become as that of a 
little child—or rather their spirits. David Sands? adedd 


[! Macajah Collins, whom John Comly mentions several times in this 
journal, was from New England, a minister, born at Lynn, Mass., 1764, 
died First month 20, 1827. He appeared in the ministry at the age of 
27. He had charge for many years of the Friends’ school at Lynn. 
He made several extended journeys as a minister in this country. Ex- 
tended extracts from his journal were published in 7he Friend (Phila- 
delphia), in 1884-5. It is notable that, as printed, it makes no allu- 
sion to any meeting with John Comly, though the latter so frequently 
refers to him. ] 


[? David Sands was a prominent minister among Friends. At the 
time of John Comly’s visit he was in advanced years, and Macajah 


four times in our country [ Massachusetts] on religious visits, and been 
extensively useful in his day ; but his faculties are now impaired by age 
and inrfimities.”” He was born in 1745, and died Sixth month 4, 1818. 
In 1798 he made an extended visit to Friends in Great Britain. His 


| journal was published in 1848. ] 
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a few words on the signification of the number seven, and 
the meeting closed with a precious savor of solemn feeling. 

After dinner, set out to return to a meeting appointed 
at Lower Clove, not feeling easy to leave them without a 


fuller opportunity. It was acrowded meeting, and among 
the rest a poor cripple was brought in, who could not 
walk at all. He was unusually attentive and solid in his 
looks and deportment. It was a good meeting until a 
shower of rain came on, and the going out of the young 
men to take care of their horses and saddles occasioned 
some unsettlement. William Jackson and a number of 
Friends from Cornwall accompanied us. 

When we returned we were informed that David Sands 
and wife had both been very much hurt, on their return 
from meeting in the morning, by reason of his horse 
starting at something near his own gate, when he ran with 
such towards his that one of the chair 
shafts striking against a tree was broken off and the chair 
turned bottom upward, with David and his wife both un- 
der it near their own door. The wife was considerebly 
hurt, but after being bled she appeared not to be seri- 
ously injured. David’s hip was thought to be fractured 
or dislocated, and his pain so severe as to prevent his re- 


violence house 


moval. After they got him into the house he raised much 
blood, and appeared to be inwardly bruised. We called 
to see them next mornnig ; found David confined to his 


bed, and not able to bear moving, but his mind appeared 
comfortable. He gave us some good counsel, and took 
an affectionate leave of us, with some encouraging advice. 
His wife tolerably well over her hurt. 

Went on through Newburg, a flourishing town on the 
North River, and arrived at the house of Daniel Birdsall, 
in the town of Platterkill. Dined there, and attended 
a meeting appointed for us at five o’clock. It was small ; 
but after a season of suffering and discouragement, light 
sprang up, and I was favored in testimony, to the peace of 
my own mind,and I hope to the good of others. We 
lodged at Jonathan Tabler’s. He came from New Bed- 
ford, and appeared to be a valuable, honest-hearted 
Friend, much in the simplicity of the Christian. 

11th. Accompanied by Zephaniah Birdsall and Ann, 
his wife, we went to the house of Samuel Adams, a min- 
ister, who had labored much among Friends and others 
in these parts. In the afternoon had a meeting at Marl- 
borough, where, after deep baptism, my Heavenly Helper 
enabled me to bear a faithful testimony among them, to 
the relief of my mind. ‘Took tea at David Adam’s, 


daughter of Naomi Halstead, a 


whose wife, Mary, is a 
valuable minister. 

Next day we went to Platterkill week-day meeting. 
It was a small but satisfactory gathering, although Truth 
did not rise high in dominion. Dined with Doctor Ad- 
nah Heaton and both ministers and 
valuable Friends. There we met with Susanna Angeau, 
who entertained us with the history of her remarkable 
convincement of the truth, and the trials she had 
with from the opposition of the priests. 


Clement, his wife, 


met 
Had a parting 
opportunity with them in which a precious savor was felt, 
and rode to Alexander Young’s, at Little Esopus,—the 
country and roads still very rough. 

To be Continued.) 


Ir is reported that there are 7oo women practicing 
medicine in the Russian Empire, and a new school of 
medicine for women has just been started in St. Peters- 
burg, with a four years’ course of study. To the support 
of this school the State contributes annually 
roubles, 


15,000 
and from one to three years’ service in the hos- 
pitals for women and children is expected of the students 
before they present themselves for the final examination. 
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OUR YOUNG MEMBERS. 

Paper read at Friends’ Denominational Congress held in Chicago, 
Ninth month 20, 1893, by Edgar M. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, 
Canada. 

‘*As man was not made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath 
for man,’’ so let us ever bear in mind that God’s purpose 
in religious organizations is to benefit the members. So- 
ciety is not an end, but only a means to an end. It 
should ever be looked upon as a means to promote right- 
eousness among men—a God-appointed means. In deal- 
ing with our subject, then, we have to concern ourselves 
with three distinct parties, the youth, the Society, and God 

The task appointed us, then, is that of discovering 
the duty of our Society to its young members; the 
agencies to be employed ; the motive power to accom- 
plish the desired results. Of course, God Omnipotent 
will furnish the power, but by what more definite name 
shall we know it? What other than by the title of love? 
Ther@ is more power in love than we know. 
not fear; it is worthy of our entire trust. It is as broad 
and deep, and high as God himself, for ‘‘ God is love.’’ 
Now it remains to find out how this motive power is to be 
applied by our agencies. On the one hand God needs 
no tutoring. He is All-wise, and All-willing, as well as 
All-powerful. We can rest assured that he will do his 
part. The youth, on the other hand, being active and 
receptive, need the Society’s earnest, effective encourage- 
ment to use their opportunities for doing their part of a 
grand work. 


We need 


Having established the relationship between the differ- 
ent parties, and having found the motive power to be 
used, the central question, the duty of our Society to its 
younger members, is simplified, and can the more logi- 
cally and intelligently be treated. 

Society is an aggregate of individuals who are indi- 
vidually responsible for whatever is legitimately done in 
its name. It, therefore, becomes the duty of individuals 
to look after the best interests and promote the highest 
welfare of society in order that society may return the 
greatest benefits to individuals again, to those who need 
help, especially to the youth. It is a spiritual community. 
All give according to their ability ; all receive according 
to their need. This benefit is the love that can flow from 
mind to mind, from soul to soul. There is a spirit world 
in this life ; it surrounds us and fills us. In it we live 
and move and have our being, our true being, our soul's 
life. This spirit world, this necessary and natural en- 
vironment of the soul is God. Through this subtle 
medium mind has power to influence mind, soul to influ- 
ence soul. Men can, therefore, mutually benefit each 
other, and in this fact is found the reason and duty of the 
‘‘assembling of ourselves together.’’ The recognition 
of the spiritual in us, and around us, is what gives to 
Friends’ meeting its distinctive characteristic. It de- 
pends not on outward ordinances or the vocal word. 
From this view, peculiar to us as a Society, we would 
naturally and necessarily use somewhat different means in 
gaining the interest of our youth from those employed by 
other denominations. We firmly believe that love is the 
one great power that alone can influence for good our 
fellow mortals. In what ways, then, may love profitably 
manifest itself to accomplish the end sought after? It is 
necessary that we first love God with heart, soul, and 
might. God means good, and if we do not love good we 
cannot become good, and, therefore, cannot do good. 
The character of the soul determines the chatacter of the 
action. It follows as naturally as effect follows cause. 
Then our first duty is to look individually to the purify- 
ing of our own souls. Without that, all exertion, how- 


soever great, must be futile. 
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Next, as individuals, we must love our Society, we 
must from our hearts desire its present good and its future 
prosperity. Blessed by the inheritance of its benefits we 
should pass it on endowed with great power to bless. 
This we cannot do through any selfish desire, such as to 
glory merely in numbers, or to adhere to it for self- 
aggrandizement, or because we happen to be birthright 
members in it. If we shall advance it, we must love it 
for the good that it can do, not simply to ourselves, but 
to all its members and the world outside. It has had a 
glorious mission and has performed it gloriously ; it is as 
necessary in the world to-day. as ever it was, and its 
future course can be as brilliant as its past. Let us not 
be satisfied to rest on the attainments of our fathers, or 
to bask in ancestral glory. That soul is dark that shines 
with borrowed light. We must not esteem our Society 
merely for the good it has done, but for the good it may 
do ; looking to the past for experience and enthusiasm ; 
to the future for work andduty. ‘The light that shone on 
them is spent, but the light that will enlighten us must 
come directly from the living source. Open thy soul 

Godward and the light will flow in that will discover to 
thee thy duty toward Sox iety, toward the youth, and in 
every other matter. No person can know or can tell what 
all the special duties to our young members may be that 
the Spirit will prompt in individual hearts; we can but 
indicate some of the more general ones. 

We might have shortened our paper by saying love, 
love ; for Divine love is the essence of everything good. 
Yet we feel that something more is required at our hands. 
You desire us to be more explicit as to how this love is to 
manifest itself. 

Love begets a sense of equality, and our Society 
acknowledges that all men are born equal. Instead of 
always observing this principle, and also the command to 
judge not in a sense of censuring, and condemn not, the 
meetings sometimes assume the position of censors over 
the younger members, and pass judgments that are not 
altogether sweetened by the quality of love. The younger 
ones, quick to discern this inconsistenc y, grow lukewarm 
and estranged from the Society. Our Society has lost 
many a promising genius and many a brilliant talent be- 
cause some already enjoying the popular favor could 
brook no equal. But if we have that love that desires 
the best for each and all, that can fellowship with rivals, 
and forgive enemies, instead of driving from our ranks 
the bright minds and promising talents, we would help 
them to discover the sphere in society and the world that 
God designed them for, and is fitting them to fill. 

Again, the meetings fail in their duty toward our 
young members by not being broad enough to recognize 
the diversity of gifts. This is not so great a crime as the 
last ; it is rather asin of ignorance, but nevertheless it 
has been fruitful of disaster to our Society. The broader 
culture of to-day is helping us to correct this error, but it 
still needs our attention and thought. Give all liberty 
to follow out the bent of their genius, for if we attempt 
to tutor genius beware lest we ‘be found tutoring God. 
Each stands responsible to God alone for the fulfillment of 
life’s work. The Society should be made broad enough 
for the legitimate exercise of every God-given power. 

It should not be tenacious about non-essentials. Our 
Society is peculiarly blessed in that it is not bound to- 
gether by creeds or confessions of faith. The cementing 
bond with usis love. To be one in spirit is a greater 
safeguard to harmony than subscribing to a long catalogue 
of articles of faith. If there be one spirit, and that one 
of love, all the conflicting opinions about the Divinity of 
Christ, miracles, or any other subject of contention, will 
not cause a ripple on the surface of the Society. 


8) 

One of the great secrets in maintaining sympathy ~~ 
fellowship with the young, and with the older as well, 
found in the cultivation of a spirit of forgiveness. tt i is 
said that youth is wayward. Experience has not yet 
taught it all the forbidden paths. If it wander, if it sin, 
it cannot return except through forgiveness. The forgiv- 
ing element in love is the saving principle. In being 
over anxious and critical toward petty errors, we distrust 
the power of God’s forgiving love to save. 

Youth is active, and I conceive it to be the duty of the 
Society to enlist this spontaneous activity in its important 
and manifold fields of labor. ‘There wasa time when our 
Society was drifting away from religion into theology 
from practical realities into forms and customs ; then the 
opportunities for developing youthful interest and labor 
were scarce, and our Society was ebbing low, but we are 
waking up to the fact that religion is in doing, as well as in 
living. ‘he First-day school work came to our aid, open- 
ing up new and pleasant fields of labor for the exuberant 
activities of the young. Following this came the philan- 
thropic work fraught with a multitude of opportunities 
for labor in His name, who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.”’ 

Right here I might answer that I can discover no 
necessity for any other national or international organiza- 
tion, in behalf of the young people, than those already 
established. It seems to me that the ‘‘ Yearly Meeting,’’ 
with its spiritual concerns ; the ‘‘ First-day School Gen- 
eral Conference,’’ looking after the welfare of the chil- 
dren ; and the ‘‘ Philanthropic Union,’’ reaching out on 
all sides for the betterment of humanity; these with 


their sub-meetings embrace every subject worthy of an 
organization, and furnish opportunities enough for each 


worker. The two latter organizations are but in their 
infancy, and need active workers everywhere to complete 
their development. The organizations formed by man 
are unlike those formed by God. ‘The first heart-beat of 
life sends the blood through the arteries, capillaries, and 
veins already prepared for the flow. But the influence of 
the First-day School and the Philanthropic Union has not 
yet found its way into many a friendly neighborhood 
where it would instill new life and hope. I feel that we 
should utilize and perfect the organizations that are, 
seeing that they are worthy and efficient, before we lay 
plans for more. 

The yearly meetings themselves, from what I under- 
stand, do not all, in their deliberations and workings, 
accord due liberty to the young people. ‘Their due 
rights are often violated, and they are not encouraged, 
as they should be, to enter into the concerns of Society. 
Genesee, of which I am happily amember, and one or 
two others, I am informed, do not deserve this criticism. 
I know there is a reticence on the part of youth in as- 
suming its religious duties. But I am persuaded, from 
facts that have occurred in my own experience, that 
that is not the only stumbling block in the way of its 
assuming its responsibilities in behalf of the Society 
When liberty to think and speak and act as the spirit di- 
rects, is freely granted by the older, and freely felt by the 
younger members, there will be still less cause for a sepa- 
rate organization. 

Might I tell when I felt my religious responsibilities 
rest upon me the most weightily of any period or position 
in my life? It was at a ‘‘ young people’s meeting ’’ dur- 
ing one yearly meeting week. Ministers and elders were 
there, but not conspicuous in position or communication. 
Young people, whom modesty, perhaps, or an inward 
horror on the part of some others lest they might dese- 
crate the gallery, crept only part way up to the facing 
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seats, but there was an inspiration in the sweet young | 
faces, and there was willingness in the dear young hearts | 


to utter forth the message of the Lord. Ah, the soul that 
sweet, spiritual presence will not soon forget the blessed 
privilege 

Finally, from the dignified and honorable position 
into which you have chosen me, unequal for it as I am, I 
would recommend that each yearly meeting permit and 
encourage the young people to hold a special religious 
meeting for themselves, and for the most part by them- 
selves, therein seeking to feel a sense of the responsibility 
that must needs fall upon them in after years. ‘‘ Seek 
and ye shall find.’’ 

If these things that I have indicated be followed, dear 
friends, the social opportunities of ‘‘ our young members ”’ 
will be multiplied ; 
fully satisfied, and I have no fear but that they will, in 
their turn, feel the weight of the responsibilities that will 


devolve upon them, and will be willing to assume their | immortality, and this is well, but this is not all. 


have an emotional religion, an intellectual religion, a re- 
| ligion of the heart, and a religion of the head; we need 
| both of these and more. 
| of duty, of service. 


share of the Society’s and the world’s work. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 7.—Sreconp MonrH 18, 1894. 


THE TWELVE INSTRUCTED AND SENT FORTH (Continued.) | 


GOLDEN TEext.—He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
— Matt. 10: 39. 


Matt. 10: 32-42, II: 1; 


and he 


Scripture Reading : 
Luke g: 6. 


HISTORICAL. 
In the preparation of his disciples for the work of 
promulgating his gospel Jesus found them especially lack- 


Mark 6: 12, 13; 


ing in humility. 
men. 
be found among men. 


They had given up all to serve 
him. 


‘They had unbounded confidence in him. Indeed, 
so great was their loyalty to him, so exalted was their idea 
of his greatness and power, that we have evidence that 
Jesus realized that they were depending upon him rather 
than upon the Spirit that gave him power and greatness, 
and which he was constantly impressing upon them. 
read that upon an occasion when their hearts were filled 


with terror at the thought of his being taken away from | 


them, he declared: ‘‘ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth, 
it is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you.”’ 
Notwithstanding this loyalty and love for him, which 
could only grow out of their faith and confidence in him, 
still the disciples constantly failed to understand his pur- 
pose and plan for the establishment of the kingdom of 
God among men. As was shown in the preceding lesson, 
they sought to take rank one above another,—they looked 
for rewards that should at some time in the future recom- 
pense them for their unselfishness in this life. Constantly 
Jesus had to admonish them that it was not in being 
served, but in serving others, that the true reward was 
obtained,—a reward not conducive to pride but to the 
peace of God. To the apostles John and James, whose 


mother had asked that her sons should be granted the | 
privilege of sitting one on his right hand and one on his | 


left hand in the kingdom, Jesus said: ‘* Ye know that 
the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and the great 
ones exercise authority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you: but whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your minister, and whosoever shall be first 
among you shall be your servant, even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ With 


| my mission) shall find eternal happiness.’’ 


abundantly their social needs will be | 


The twelve indeed were remarkable | 
They loved their Master with a devotion rare to | 


We | 


| obligatory and beautiful ; 


words of instruction to his disciples he so vividly im- 
pressed upon them this thought: ‘‘ He that findeth his 


_ life (in the pleasures of this world) shall lose his best life, 
is thus baptized in the living, flowing stream of God’s | 


but he who loses his life for my sake (#.¢., for the sake of 


A study of 
these words of instruction to the disciples cannot fail to 


| show the noble purpose of the Master that true service to 
men is service to God. 


Jesus asked not that they should 
in this service do that which he himself was not willing 
to do ; he was always exemplifying the equality he wished 


| to establish between his disciples and himself, and in the 
| closing words of the instruction he says: 


‘* He that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 


| ceiveth him that sent me.’’ 


TEACHING. 


The teaching of this lesson is plain. Religion is not 
alone professing a great love for God and in observing the 


| forms of a religious service but we must also show our 


love of God by action. We may meditate on God and on 


We may 


We must have also the religion 
We must honor the voice of God 
in us by doing what that voice impresses us to do. We 
must not resist the calls to duty. ‘*And whosoever shall 


| give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
| water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 


you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.’’ 


LESSON NOTES, 
After the final instructions had been given the disci- 
ples, Jesus continued his ministry alone, probably going 


towards Jerusalem. ‘‘If we can speak,’’ says Farrar, 
‘‘of probability at all amid the deep uncertainties of the 


chronology of his ministry, it seems extremely probable 


that it is to this point that the verse belongs—‘After this 


| there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jeru- 


salem.’’’ (John 5: 1.) Matthew, Mark, and Luke make 
no reference to this feast, which occurred about a month 
before the Passover. As Jesus was now deprived of the 
company and sympathy of his disciples, he may have 
sought the consolation of quiet intercourse with friends in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem, possibly in the home of 
Mary and Martha at Bethany, which was ever open to his 


| coming. 


J. H. Crooker says: ‘‘In studying the Gospels we 


| must keep in view Jesus’ poetic temperament, and his love 
| of paradox. 


What Jesus said respecting almsgiving, non- 
resistance, and indifference to thrift, must be understood 
according to the spirit in which he spoke. They are not 


| universal rules of life, and were not so presented by Jesus. 


But in all these sayings there is a nucleus of inner mean- 
ing, which is sacred and enduring truth. Among unchari- 
table, quarrelsome, and worldly people it was well to lay 
stress upon benevolence, forbearance, and care for some- 
thing besides Mammon; and these graces are eternally 
but the particular form under 
which Jesus pictured them, the shell of words in which 
he encloses them,—giving your cloak to him who asks 
your coat, turning the other cheek also to be smitten, 
and taking no thought of the morrow,—these are orient- 
alisms of language in which Jesus delighted, and we must 
listen to him in the oriental spirit. To apply them liter- 
ally is to miss his thought and degrade him as a teacher. 

‘* Jesus laid great stress upon the divine possibility of 
the soul; however apparently dead, there was deep down 
in it some spark of life; and this vital element must be 


this in mind we can readily understand why in these final | kindled into a flame filling the whole being.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourral. 


A PLEA FOR TOLERATION. 


I wouLp like to express my unity with the editorial in 
the INTELLIGENGER AND JOURNAL, First month 20, on the 
cause of the separation of 1827. I think all acquainted | 
with the history of that time must admit its truth. There | 
was great difference of views concerning doctrine. But 
there had been these differences from the first rise of So- | 
ciety. It was only when the spirit of intolerance re- 
quired uniformity of belief that harmony was disturbed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to inspire ae in Lili forth to the seas what they 
had received from the Divine Fountain ; and their hear- 
ers were called upon to judge of what was offered by turn- 
ing inward to the same Light. Now, is it too much to 
| say that the rejecting this Light and enforcing the adop- 
tion of man-invented creeds by both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, has been the great curse of Christendom? The 
| great hinderance to the spread and success of vital true 


| religion, which consists of love to God proved by our 


| love and help for our fellow-creatures ? 


A venerable, intelligent Friend said that he thought there | 


was much diversity of doctrinal views in the days of Wm. 
Penn, as in his day, 1827. And it is certain this same 
diversity still continues, not only in our branch but in 
each branch of Orthodox Friends. 


In proof of this 
witness the thousands of martyrs tortured to death by 


| their fellow professors of Christianity, in the name of the 


We have learned | 


greater toleration and have held together, but Orthodox | the honest views of each other. 


Friends in 1828 adopted a declaration of doctrine, and | 
united with it as a guard to preserve them in doctrinal | 


unity ; but how sadly were they mistaken: another di- 
vision and sub-divison ensued. 
ant spirit that caused the separation in 1692, 
’94, and it seems to me, on the same ground. For George 
Keith (who had for years labored harmoniously with 


Friends, and suffered for the very testimonies that he 


It was this same intoler- | 
"93, and | 


afterward abjured), got into a dogmatic spirit of conten- | 


tion, and insisted that Friends should formulate and en- 
force conformity to a creed. He charged two ministers, 
Wm. Stockdale and Thomas Fitzwater, with preaching 
false doctrine because they set forth the Light of Christ 
to be sufficient for salvation. S. M. Janney says : ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt that Keith had forsaken the great funda- 


| erty. 


‘noble words ! 


lowly Jesus whose whole life was Love, Mercy, and tender 
Compassion. Now, my object in this essay is to plead 
with our little band of Friends for greater toleration of 
Let us take the life of 
Jesus as an example, his loving precepts as a sufficient 
rule. We can all unite thus far. Beyond this let us grant 
each other liberty in Christian love, 

William Penn when imprisoned in the tower of Lon- 
don, and the Bishop sent him word that he must publicly 
recant or die in prison, said : ‘‘ Thou mayst tell my father 
that my prison shall) be my grave before I will budge a 
jot ; for I owe my conscience to no mortal man.’’ Most 
This was the spirit of our early Friends 
through whose sufferings we now enjoy our precious lib- 
Let us stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 


| with Christ hath made us free, not in the spirit of con- 


mental principle of the Society of Friends, the univer- | 


sality of the Light of Christ.’’ 
the same trials that they had again to go through 130 
years afterward. Peace and tranquility were destroyed ; 
the fruits of love and condescension were blasted. 

It is astonishing to me that Friends do not realize that 
it is impossible to attain true unity upon the basis of con- 
formity of belief in doctrines. It is like encircling a 
growing tree with iron bands ; the bands must be broken 
or life becomes extinct. 

Western Friends, finding the declaration of 1828 not 
sufficient, adopted a full creed at Richmond, Ind. We 
now see to what an extent this intolerant spirit has car- 
ried them in deposing from the ministry such consistent, 
loving Friends as Joel and Hannah Bean, for thinking 
that God’s mercy might be extended after death to some 
who had not the opportunity to obtain it here. 
completely would such a despotism crush out every spark 
of religious liberty. Their offense was being Christlike ; 
Christian in feeling. I want to say no word to hurt the 
feelings of any class or branch of Friends. I much de- 
sire the continued diminution of all unkind feeling, and 
an increase of Christian forbearance and love. 

William Penn’s most earnest and unceasing labor was 
for religious and civil liberty and what a glorious legacy 
of toleration he has left us; may we so prize it as freely 


to grant it to each other ; and then we shall have true | every disciple should enter 


unity on the true basis. S. M. Janney further says: 

‘¢ The true Christian church in the Apostolic age was dis- 
tinguished by these characteristics, (1) a pure spiritual 
worship ; (2) a free gospel ministry ; (3) religious lib- 
erty ; (4) a testimony against war and oppression ; (5) 
a testimony against vain fashions, corrupting amusements, 
and flattering titles. These were the peculiar testimonies 
of the early Christians. They were much lost sight of 
after the church became corrupt. It was the mission of 
George Fox and early Friends to revive them.’’ Neither 


Friends endured then | ALL lovers of Truth will commend your action in publish- 


| ing ‘* Modern Religion in India, 


tention, but of love and condescension. D. F. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BUDDHIST TOLERATION. 
’’ by Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar. The statement that Buddhism humanized 
the Hindu religion is undoubtedly true. Another excel- 


| lence of that faith is the eminence it gives to women. 
| It is the only great religion, dating before the birth of 


Christ, that forbids the use of intoxicants. It was the 
proud declaration of a Buddhist priest at the Parliament 


| of Religions at Chicago that that religion had never per- 


secuted. In view of the fact that more than twenty-six 
millions of lives have been sacrificed, since the birth of 


| Christ by his mistaken followers in propagating Christian- 


| in the seventh century before Christ, 


ity, including the ‘‘ holy wars,’’ 
is wonderful. 


the record of Buddhism 
The sixth Buddhist Commandment insisting 


H | that the person who does a wrong shall receive good— 
Ww ii . ° —_ * 
Ow | love—in return, is good Friends’ doctrine. 


| considered that there are 


When it is 
nearly five hundred million 
Buddhists and that the founder of that religion was born 
the record of that 
faith, in toleration, is admirable. ‘The oriental story de- 
clares that near the close of his life, after much suffering 


| and self-purification, Buddha had gained the right to enter 


Nirvana ; but with compassion filling his heart he put his 
merited reward aside and resolved to teach and to help 
until every person should have become his disciple, and 
Nirvana before himself. 


| Such should be the aspiration of all aspiring reformers 


the primitive Christian church nor our early Friends ever | 


adopted any creed. 


They depended on the Divine Light | 


and every true lover of the Eternal Father. 


Northwestern, Ohio. }. mS. 


CONTENT to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
— Snow- Bound. 
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LONGSTRETH. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
In this busy, bustling age the progress in the material or 
physical welfare of mankind has been most rapid. There 
is, too, we all- know, a corresponding advance in the 
direction of work for the poor and the needy, to say noth- 
ing of the great mental activity of the times. Never be- 
fore have such vast sums been expended, or so well ex- 
We falter 
not in the belief that the world is better than in any pre- 


pended, in charitable and educational work. 


vious age. But with all this, there is the constant surprise 
that there is not a greater growth in spiritual directions. 
Here and there, now and then, comes a prophet, one 
whose soul is quickened by the Divine touch to bless the 


souls of others. there 


But why are not more? May it 
not be because we are too busy to retire in spirit and com- 
mune with God? ‘Too busy to present ourselves in our 
religious assemblies in that prepared state that will enable 
us to minister or be ministered unto! Too active ‘to 
enter ’’ as the Master said ‘* thy closet.’’ 

We have recently had the pleasure of perusing some 
private letters from our late esteemed Friend, Benjamin 
Hallowell, and his thought on this point of preparation 
for social worship we are permitted to present. It may 
be enlightening to minds which have not sought for 
further uplift than that which comes from the perform- 


ance of a duty. ‘* The idea commonly held out that 


going to meetings for worship, is the fulfilment of a 
religious duty,’ leads to a false dependence, and to a 
neglect of that which is vital, viz: individual daily and 
hourly engagement of soul in its endeavors to know and 
do the right—the wz//, Jaw, and /ove of God—and for 
want of these vitalizing influences, death is engendered. 

‘* The individual preparation for meeting together, by 
knowing a continued living in the Divine Presence, is the 
crowning influence of our religious gatherings. It was 
such preparation that gave a Power that could be felt, to 
the meetings of early Friends. TZhey took it to meeting 


like each one a live coal, that collected and gave out 


great warmth, to the comfort of the assembly. We go 


there to get it, and as by going to meeting, we perform ali 
the duty required of us, we return home cold. Such is 
the dangerous tendency of regarding going to meeting, as 
the performance of a religious duty. The wise and com- 
prehensive injunctions of Paul are, ‘ Rejoice evermore,’ 
‘Pray without ceasing,’ ‘In everything give thanks.’ 
Here are the very elements of worship in action, joy, de- 
pendence, faith, hope, gratitude, and love, and these 
continual—the soul dwelling continually in or under the 


Divine spirit that breathes forth all these evidences of 
The 
object in meeting together, besides that of maintaining our 


feeling, from its inmost living nature. 
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Religious Organization in all its connections, should be 
to receive and impart instruction, or spiritual help and 
comfort, which, with the individual preparation hinted 
at, will be experienced, known by the solemnity and quiet 
ingathering, inducing a qualification for any and all active 
duties which it may be required of individual members— 
or of the Body—to perform.”’ 

The point of emphasis our beloved friend makes is in 
the going to meeting to get religious feeling, when it is so 
clearly the way to seek it from within and take it with us 
And yet the training has been to look upon it as duty, a 
‘* reasonable duty ’’ our Book of Discipline tells us. It 
is a high attainment to be able to rise above the sense of 
duty and reach the point of a joyful love of God that ap- 
proaches Paul’s state of rejoicing, prayer, and thanksgiving 
in true sincerity of heart. Yet what a goal to strive for, 
this spiritual advance that we miss by tarrying along the 
line of—shall we say—cold duty ! 


MINOR TOPICS. 

THE great drawback of the working-people in the South, 
the families with little farms, struggling to make and 
keep a home, is the system of mortgaging the crop in ad- 
vance for small loans of money, which are to be repaid 
when it is sold. This system is carried to such an extent 
that a large part of the farming comununities, especially 
the negroes, are always in debt to the storekeepers,—who 
are usually the money-lenders,—and have both to buy 
and sell at a continual disadvantage. ‘The circular issued 
by Principal Washington for the Negro Conference at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, on the 21st instant, particularly refers 
to this, and says: 

**Aside from the work to be done in the South in an educational 
and moral sense, there can be no permanent prosperity till the whole 
industrial system, especially the ‘ Mortgage system’ is revolutionized 
and put on a right basis.” 


The Address before the Alumni Association of Haver- 
ford College, on the 30th of Fifth month last, by Alfred 
Cope Garrett, has been reprinted, in a handsome pam- 
phlet, by the author, who is an A. M. of Haverford, 
and a Ph. D. of Harvard, and is now Instructor in Eng- 
lish at the latter institution. Dr. Garrett’s paper as read 
was of course a synopsis only of the full address, which 
as printed makes 61 compact pages of octavo. He enti- 
tles it ‘‘ Signs of the Times in Literature,’’ and he exam- 
ines with care the forces and the methods which the liter- 
ary movement presents, so that as he remarks, the dis- 
course might also be named, a discussion of the principle 
of rise, culmination, and decline in English literature. 
He concludes, in substance, that 


7? 


‘*« the movement of the 
future is not for individualism, it is for union—the new 
union of men’s hearts; not for freedom, but for fellow- 
He 
finds in some lines by Walt Whitman the very spirit of 


this— 


ship; not for selfishness, but for comradeship.’’ 


** Without edifices or rules, or any argument, 
The institution of the dear love of comrades.” 
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That persevering and earnest worker in the cause of 
clean printing, Josiah W. Leeds, has reprinted, ‘‘ with 
some additions,’’ in a little pamphlet, an article, ‘‘ The 
Common Weal vs. The News-Stand,’’ in which he pre 
sents anew facts and arguments against the abominable 
trash which is too often displayed for sale by the ‘‘ news- 
dealers.”’ 


He has been corresponding earnestly with the 
great corporations which supply the retail dealers pointedly 
inquiring of them what their methods are on this point. 
The Union News Company’s manager, W. H. Williams, 
in a letter, Eleventh month 2, assures him that they ‘‘ do 
not handle’’ certain publications which J. W. L. had 
designated as objectionable, and that ‘‘ in a general way 


we aim to do all in our power to keep the class of litera- 
ture you refer to out of the hands of the public, by not 
affording them any opportunity to buy from us.’’ 


One point which Josiah Leeds makes most earnestly 
will strike every one as beyond dispute,—the folly of rail- 
road news-stands being permitted to sell ‘‘ the literature 
of train-robbing.’’ At a meeting last summer of the 
Expressmen’s Aid Society in Cincinnati, the subject of 
train-robbing and train-wrecking was under consideration, 
and it was insisted that the most severe legislation against 
these crimes was necessary, the punishment to be death, 
or at least life-imprisonment. It is doubtful whether the 
crime does not continue to increase, and Josiah Leeds 
cites an article by W. A. Pinkerton, in a late number of 
the North American Review, in which he says that ‘‘ the 
recent epidemic of train-robbery it largely due in my 
opinion to the reading of yellow-covered novels,’’—~. ¢., 
sensational crimes, in which the criminals are made to 
appear heroic. 

We desire to give our cordial good wishes to our friend 
who thus so steadily labors to promote this most worthy 
reform. 


“If you wish to bring out the diversity of opinion which exists in 
a parish, put a candidate into the pulpit 
hold will be divided against each other.”’ 


Members of the same house- 


This is a paragraph from the Christian Reporter, Bos- 
ton. It is remarkable how much evidence is continually 
given by church newspapers to the difficulties and troubles 
which accompany the system of a salaried pastorate. 
Those Friends who, perhaps, have sometimes longed for 
a ‘* more effective ’’ ministry than the system of our So- 
ciety assures to us will do well, we think, to remember 
that the freedom which we enjoy besides its many other 
blessings, includes immunity from all such detractions 
and disturbanees. 


It does seem indeed that when a fraud, or a false- 
hood once gets a good start, the truth has hard work ever 
to catch up. Here is that old hoax, the pretended letter 
of Cotton Mather proposing to capture William Penn and 
his company on the Welcome, come to light again, after 
The Christian 
Worker, of Chicago, republished it a short time ago, and 


we find it copied in our city Friends’ Review, of last 


having been exposed so many times. 


8Y 


week. It may be said then, once more, that the letter is 


absolutely spurious, having been originally devised by a 
newspaper at Easton, Pa., as ‘‘ a joke,’’ and so published 


several years ago. Whatever ill or good we may say of 


Cotton Mather, he never concocted any such missive or 
such a scheme of capture as it suggests. 


Note.—The Index for 1893, Volume L. of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now nearly complete, and will 
be ready to mail to those desiring it in a few weeks. 


BIRTHS. 
THAYER.—At Westbury, Long Island, Twelfth month 22, 1893, 


to George A. and Elizabeth H. Cocks Thayer, a son, who is named 
George Alexander. 


MARRIAGES. 
WRIGHT—NEEDLES.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
Second month 1, 1$94, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, William Wright, son of the late Peter T. and 
Frances P. Wright, and Cornelia Jenkins Needles, daughter of Edward 
M. and the late Cornelia J. Needles, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BIRDSALL.—Very suddenly, Second month 1, 1894, at her home, 
2045 Arch street, Philadelphia, Mary B., wife of Thomas Birdsall, in 
the 66th year of her.age. 

Her days were filled with care for others which continued until the 
moment of her departure. The love of all who knew her followed the 


remains to her old home at Richmond, Ind., where the greater part of 
her useful life was passed. 


BLAHIER.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 31st of First 
month, 1894, Joshua C. Blahier, in the 78th year of his age. Although 
not a member, he was an attender of Friends’ meeting, where his pres- 
ence will be missed. 


BRANSON. —At their home, Sunnycroft, Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 2d of Second month, 1894, after a lingering illness, 
Lilian, daughter of Jonathan W. and E. Caroline Branson, in the 21st 
year of her age; a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend, who was spending her fourth year at 
Swarthmore college, where she had expected to graduate in Sixtb 
month next, was first stricken down with rheumatism, followed by la 
grippe and remittent fever. After some weeks it was thought best to 
remove her to the residence of her aunt, Professor S. J. Cunningham, 
where she was tenderly nursed for five weeks, but getting no better, 
and earnestly desiring to be taken home, she was removed thither, and 
for a time seemed to be benefited thereby, but after lingering for over 
two weeks in much patience and resignation, she peacefully closed her 
eyes in the sleep of death, leaving many loved ones to mourn her de- 
parture ; but we believe our loss is her everlasting gain. D. 

CLOUD.—At her home in Kennett township, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First month 24, 1894, Elizabeth Cloud, widow of the late Wm. M. 
Cloud, in her 87th year; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting held 
at Hockessin, Del. 

Though bowed with years and failing strength, her faculties 
remained clear until the last, and calmly and peacefully she entered 
into rest. 

HALLOWELL.—First month 31, 1894, at their residence, 
La Mott, near Jenkintown, Pa., Elizabeth, wife of Barclay Hallowell, 
in her 74th year. 

HAYDOCK.—In New York, First month 30, 1894, Robert Hay- 
dock, in his 87th year ; a valued member of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was the son of the late Samuel Haydock, of Philadelphia. 


HORNE. —At the residence of her brother, Caleb H. Horne, First 
month 31, 1894, Phebe, daughter of the late Sermon and Mary C. 
Horne; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

LAMBORN.—At her home near Liberty Square, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., after a long and painful illness, Ann M., wife of Aquilla B. Lam- 
born, in her 63d year. 

LAPHAM.—In New York, Fourth-day, Twelfth month 6, 1893, 
of pneumonia, Amie Ann, widow of Anson Lapham, in the 78th year 
of her age. 

Funeral sevices at her late residence in Skaneateles, Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 9, at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 


MOORE,.—On Seventh-day afternoon, Second month 3, 1894, after 
a short illness, Emmeline L., widow of Ridgway Moore, and daughter 
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Pitan . . 
of the late Aaron and Hannah P. Fogg, in her 7oth year; an overseer | trine Is not mine, but His that sent me. 


and very useful member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. ; 
Her spirit was loving and charitable, and many were her kind 
actions for the poor and suffering ones both in our Religious Society 
and outside of it. Her removal will bring sadness to many hearts. 


member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
son-in-law of Deborah M. and the late James Wood. 


“SMI TH—SMITH —SMITH.—Three sisters, Hannah, Rebecca, 
and Sarah Smith,:died at their home in Lambertville, N. J., on the 
18th, 23d, and 24th of First month, aged 75, 70, and 72 years. 
Rebecca had been an invalid for several years, and the death of her 
sister Hannah, who had been her devoted nurse, was too severe a 
shock for her feeble condition. Then Sarah, who had been stricken 
down with grip at the same time with Hannah, but whose recovery was 
confidently expected, sank under the double blow. She died the next 
day after Rebecca, and they were buried at the same time. Jeremiah 
Hayhurst, of Lambertville, Samuel Betts, of Buckingham, and Anna 
Smith, of Philadelphia, the last two being cousins of the deceased, 
spoke feeling words of comfort at the funeral. The interment was at 
Solebury. 

They were the daughters of Jacob and Martha (Betts) Smith, and 
were born and had always lived in the house on Bridge street, which 
their father had built on moving over the river from Bucks county, Pa., 
in 1816. Since that time Lambertville has grown from a little hamlet 
of eight or ten houses to a city of five thousand inhabitants. In early 
life the sisters were milliners, but with advancing age gave up the busi- 
ness twenty years ago. They were Friends by birthright, and consist- 
ent members of the Solebury (Pa.) Monthly Meeting. Living at a 
distance from the meeting-house, they attended for many years an in- 
dulged meeting in New Hope, and in more recent years a similar 
meeting in Lambertville. They, with three other Friends’ families, 
purchased a suitable building for the purpose. 

Two single brothers, Stephen and Amos, lived with them and are 
the only surviving members of the family, an older brother William 
and a younger sister Letitia S. Gilbert having died within a few years. 
Stephen, the elder brother, is now confined to his bed with weakness 
resulting from the grip, but his condition is not considered serious. 

Their simple, quiet, good lives won for them the respect and affec 
tion of their large circle of relatives and of the whole community, to 
whom their deaths in such rapid succession were a very great shock. 

Sympathy goes out especially to Amos, a most useful and honored 
man in the city, in his threefold bereavement and continued anxiety. 

* With silence only as their benediction 
God's angels come 
When, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb. 


“ Yet would I say what thy own heart approveth ; 
Our Father's will 
Calling to him the dear ones whom he loveth 
Is mercy still. 


“God calls on loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in his heaven.” S. #. .G, 
THORN. — At the residence of her daughter, Sarah Ann Bickham, 
Beverly, N. J., on Fifth day, Second month 1, 1894, Ann Thorn, aged 
93 years, daughter of the late Samuel and Sarah Kirby. Interment 
from Woodbury meeting-house, N. J. She was a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
WEBSTER.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, First month 27, 1894, 


John H. Webster, in his 81st year; a nephew of both the late William 
Webster and his wife. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REGENERATION. 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of First month 2 
under the title of ‘‘ Friends’ New Testament Lessons, 
the statement is made that Jesus disclaimed being a teacher 
of doctrines; and in support of this assertion the text is 
quoted (John 7: 17): ‘‘If any man shall [will] do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.’’ 

If we refer to the passage in John’s gospel where this 
text occurs and read what leads up to it, it seems to me 
another interpretation than the above is apparent. Jesus 
had been teaching in the temple. ‘And the Jews mar- 
velled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, never hav- 
ing learned? Jesus answered them and said, My doc- 


/ 
’ 


| of God, or whether it be of myself.’’ 
| claiming being a teacher of doctrines, it seems to me 
| that, in the passage quoted, Christ simply asserted the 
SCULL.—First month 31, 1894, Isaac Scull, in his 74th year; a 
He was | 
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If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
Instead of dis- 


Divine source of his doctrine. 
And as a matter of fact did he not teach doctrines? 
When Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, he was told he 


| must be born again if he would see the Kingdom of God. 
| And further: ‘‘ Except a man be born of water and of 


the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.’’ This doctrine of regen- 
eration, so explicitly tanght by our Lord, was held by 
Friends from the very first as a vital doctrine. ‘* The 
bent and stress of their ministry,’’ William Penn says of 


' early Friends, ‘‘ was conversion to God, regeneration, 


and holiness’’; and it seems to me that our Society’s 
fundamental doctrine of the ‘‘ Inner Light’’ is not pre- 
sented in its fullness unless there is taught with it this 
other doctrine of regeneration with which it is vitally 
associated. This birth into newness of life is no figure of 
speech, but a real, spiritual birth, brought about through 
the quickening operation of God’s Holy Spirit in the 
submissive, willing soul, whereby we enter into the sub- 
stance and real life of the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
is ‘« the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’’ ae 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE MEETING AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
WE have received the following notice : 

‘« kriends of San Francisco (who are largely members 
of Philadelqhia Yearly Meeting), have secured room 2, 
on the first floor at 132 McAllister street, will keep 
the same open for visiting Friends and others during the 
season of the Mid-Winter Fair in that city and possibly 
longer. A small library of Friends’ books will be kept 
there. If Friends, East or West, have pamphlets or 
books of general interest to Friends, and others whose 
minds are turned toward their principles, they would be 
gladly accepted, and would be acknowledged if it were 
known from whom they came.’’ 

The Friend who sends the above encloses a clipping 
from a San Francisco newspaper, speaking of the visit 
to that city of two Syrians who are converts to the views 
of Friends, through the work of the missionaries in Syria, 
maintained by the Society in London. Their names are 
Abraham Keralla and Melhem Sheohadey. They are on 
their way home from the fair in Chicago but intend to 
remain during the ‘‘ Mid-Winter Fair’’ in San Francisco, 
being engaged with an Oriental merchant to assist him in 
the sales of wares from their country. Our correspon- 
dent, in a private letter, says: 

‘‘They have been with us at our meeting, since their 
arrival on this coast about the first of the [1st] month. 
Friend Keralla takes some part in the exercises as a 
speaker, to our satisfaction. ‘They have many interest- 
ing things to relate of that country, some of which are 
very encouraging. ‘Theirintegrity and Quaker principles 
have had some severe tests since their arrival, but they 
have proved themselves, so far as we have been able to 
observe, consistent in their profession. 

‘« The notice [given above] speaks of Friends here as 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,—meaning, of 


' course, our body of Friends,—an idea having gone 


abroad that the meeting in San Francisco is connected 
with some of the branches of the ‘Orthodox’ body. 
With two or three exceptions,, all of those who attend 





—say 20 or 25 persons—are of our body, or in sym- 
pathy with it, and several of them, if not the majority, are 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
ever comes when we can have an established meeting 
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If the time | 


AND JOURNAL. 


FROM THE LAING SCHOOL. 


Mr. PLEASANT, January 15, 1894. 


| THe Christmas holidays are once more a thing of the 


here, or an executive meeting of record, with the right of | 


passing upon the qualifications of applicants for member- 
ship, there are quite a number at present who would be 
glad to unite with Friends, and are in every way, so far 
as I am able to judge, (others concurring in this opinion, 
also), qualified to become members, although many of 
them have been reared and have had their education in 
other societies.’’ 


We shall print, later, some part of the article from 


past, the excitement has subsided, and teachers and pupils 
have settled down to hard, earnest work again. As re- 
gards the weather, throughout it was almost ideal, and 
those who had nothing else to enjoy, could enjoy the sun- 


| shine and balmy air, the freedom of the woods and fields, 


and the little social gatherings, for all of which it gave 
them fine opportunity. The restraint placed upon liquor 
selling and drinking by the Dispensary law added greatly 


| to the quietness and enjoyment of the occasion, in many 


the San Francisco paper, in which the Syrian Friends | 
passed more pleasantly. 


speak of their own country, and of the Friends’ progress 
there. 


A friend, having received a copy of Whittier’s 
‘** Devotional Poems,’’ writes as follows : 

Always an admirer of this ‘‘ Poet of the heart,’’ I 
appreciate this collection of some of his choicest thoughts. 
[ would that the Quakerism of to-day were developing 


the Lord may yet raise up among us ‘‘ judges as at the 
first, and counsellors as at the beginning.’’ 

Our dear friend Darlington Hoopes still continues to 
be an invalid confined mostly at his home, but with his 
mind clear and retaining his old-time interest in his 
friends and the work of the Lord in which he has spent so 
many years of a useful life. With a tender reverence for 
him, such as children feel for a loving father, we of the 
family to whom he long has ministered with messages of 


be the will of the Father to again strengthen him for 
further service. 


ways, and we can well say the holidays with us never 


As usual, our New Year’s entertainment was asuccess. 


| Had we not, year after year, seen how our supplies like 


‘¢ the widow’s cruise of oil,’’ proved unfailing, we should 
have felt discouraged at the thought of preparing gifts for 
three hundred pupils. But we went about it in full faith, 
and our faith was not in vain. Everything that could be 


| thus utilized had been laid aside for this purpose since 


: ; | last.winter, both new and old—stockings, aprons, caps 
more of such representatives of its Faith, and proof that oe oe 


| neckties, mittens, gloves, etc.,—so that each bundle con 


| tained beside some toy, book, or game, one or more of 
| these useful articles to minister to the comfort as well as 


Our aged friend Rebecca Price, now greatly advanced | 
in years, has been very feeble for a number of weeks, but 


seems to be a little stronger at this time. 
been unable to engage in active religious service, I have 
heard her say that she had always tried to do her work as 
she went along, and there is nothing but peace and satis- 
faction. 

What a stimulating testimony to those still blessed 
with the fulness of life and strength ! A. H. H. 


J. Pemberton Hutchinson has written a new deed of 
trust for the Meeting House and property of Newtown, 
(Bucks Co., Pa.) Preparative Meeting of Friends. It has 
been over a quarter of a century since the last deed was 
made, and of the eight trustees who held that deed, four 
are deceased and two have left the neighborhood, and are 
no longer trustees, leaving only Joseph B. Horne and 
Edward Taylor to execute the new deed to Robert Ken- 
derdine, Lavinia W. Blackfan, William T. Wright, El- 
mira Twining, Edward Palmer, Elizabeth M. Horne, 
Edward Hicks, and Elizabeth G. Stapler.—--Mewt/own En- 
terprise. 


The Friends Meeting-house at Burlington, N. J., was 
open on First-day the 4th instant for religious worship. 
There was a small gathering, but we were very favored by 
an address from Walter Laing, of Bristol, Pa., who was 
present with his family. It is proposed to hold meetings 
on the First-day of every month, at 2.30 p.m., when all 
Friends will be made very welcome. D. H.W. 


To offer your friend mere words when you owe him 
manly service, is to show that you lack the essential ele- 
ments of a high character. 


Since she has | 


pleasure of the recipient. Then the candy had been 
carefully shared out, and in consideration of the fact 
that it would be so late before many of the children 
would reach home or get anything to eat, we filled up the 
bags with the little crackers, a barrel of which had been 
sent us by a kind friend. It was a happy thought; for 


; | our friends must know that crackers are to these country 
comfort in the gospel of salvation, earnestly hope it may | 


| children all that iced cakes would be to their own at an 


entertainment of the kind. 

At an early hour the children might have been seen 
‘¢ gathering from near and from far.’’ Iam quite sure 
some of them started before ‘‘ sun up’”’ to take that long 
walk of six, seven, or even eight miles. There were no 


| lagging footsteps that morning as they picked their way 


through the heavy sand, full of pleasant anticipations of 
what was in store for them ; and when the time arrived, 
and the bell was rung, ‘‘ into the school-room marched 
the three hundred.’’ Standing outside we espied an old 
woman, who told us that her ‘* grand’’ (one of the boys) 
was sick, and had begged her to come and get his Christ- 
mas when the ‘* tings were sheared out.’’ We bade her 
welcome, and she came in and took a seat, a stranger in 
a strange place, as indeed she was. After the opening 
exercises and the greeting song we called the attention of 
the pupils to the day they were celebrating, the important 
event that makes its celebration appropriate for them, re- 
calling the most important events of the civil war, etc. 
Of course, our pupils now know nothing of the war or of 
slavery more than other children, only what they have 
seen of its result, or learned from the stories told by older 
people ; but they are always ready to listen with breath- 
less attention to everything said upon the subject. The 
interest and delight of the old woman, and her frequent 
ejaculations as we proceeded, added greatly to our enjoy- 
ment. ‘ Dat’s so.’’ ‘You tells um right.’’ ‘‘So he 
is. Massa Linkum good man.’’ ‘‘ We does lub him.”’ 
‘¢ Dese chilluns don’t know noting about it.’’ ‘* We 
knows it all.’’ These sentences were thrown in between 
the remarks, to act asa kind of inspiration to the speaker ; 
and when the children were told they might salute the 
picture of Lincoln, the old woman jumped up, clasped 
her hands in the most reverential manner, and made a 
low courtesy before it. The mention of Lincoln’s name 


| stirs the emotional nature of the old people to their depth, 
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ticy do know it 


tions and reading and 


simply because 


After a few recita 
more singing the gifts were distrib- 


all 


uted, the bags of candy given out, and a happier, more 
satisfied set of children never were seen, as ouf of the 
school-room marched the three hundred ; nor did it take 
them long to scatter to their homes, to lay their gifts be- 
fore the admiring gaze of their parents and friends And 


so passeG another ol! 


these, to them, eventful days, nor 
shall we cease to be reminded of it so long as any article 
wearin appart reinains, 


o! or the br ght woolen hoods 


and scarfs appear is from day to day 

We were very glad of the opportunity of ministering 
to the Christmas cheer, of so many, by distributing basket 
upon basket of groceries and potatoes, with which we had 
been so generously provided, where we knew there was 
nothing with which to make money; and many hearts 


were thus made glad 


[t will be seen by the reports that our school is large 
and flourishing. With a corps of such faithful teachers, 
an industrial department so ably and systematically con 


ducted, we cannot help feeling that good work is being 


done. Two of the teachers now emploved were former 
pupils of the school ‘ 

\s rezards the condition of the people, I have never 
known anything like it since I have been among them. 
The weather alone, which has been very mild thus far, 
has been favorable to them, otherwise their sufferings 
would have been intense. As it is, it has in many cases 
been pitiable, and our yard, at times, has been thronged 
with the aged, halt, lame, and blind, seeking assistance. 
We have done all our friends have placed within our power 
to do, to make them comfortable and make up to them 
the loss of their crops, their homes, bedding, and house- 
hold articles. This distribution we have attended to our- 
selves, and have taken great pains to do it wisely and 
well. Not that we are afraid anything will go where it 


is not needed, that could hardly happen. But we want 


all to get something, and the greater part to the most 
needy. The blankets and comforts, clothing, new and 


old, have been disposed of to the best of our judgment, 
and they have kept a great many from suffering from ex 
posure. This is the time for planting for the early 
market, and they are turning every way to get their seed. 
The peas, beans, and Irish potatoes sent us, have been a 
Godsend to several of the smaller planters. Yesterday 
old man, living in the village, came to ask 
me if | would loan him money enough to get seed to plant 
his acre of ground. I told him I thought I could let him 
have enough for that. So we measured out the peas, 
beans, and Irish potatoes he said he needed, and when 
ready to go, he said: ‘* Now, missus, I wants you to wait 
till de crop comes in for your pay.’’ I told him he 
needn’t worry about that ; I thought the friends who sent 
those things could wait for their pay till we all got ‘‘ over 
on the other side.’’ He choked up in a minute and said : 
‘*Dey get it dar, miss, for sho. De Good Master will 
see to dat,’’ and he turned away with his load a happier 
man than when he came. Demands like these take up 
our time until we have little time or strength left to meet 
the demands upon our pen. The freight sent through 
H. M. Laing is all numbered, and every piece sent thus 
far has reached us, and all others for which we have re- 
ceived bills of lading, or been notified of. We trust our 
friends will not be discouraged for the next six weeks ; be- 
tween the putting in the truck and the in-gatherings will 
be very trying ones; and the scanty stock of corn and 
potatoes is now used up. Colder weather is predicted. 
The farmers are putting in their crop in fear and trem- 
bling for fear the mild winter will be followed by a cold, 
backward spring. We cannot close without thanking our 


S 


morning an 
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friends for their generous response to our appeals. ‘J 
Red Cross Society has done nothing for the sufferers 0; 
this section. No aid has come to them but through 

If it has added to our labor, it has added much to 
pleasure, too, to be able to give assistance when it is 


much needed. 
We are now in the midst of a cold, northeast stor 
than which nothing could be more disagreeable 


when food and clothing are all so scanty 


Apspy D. Munri 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
A REIGN OF TERROR. 
AGaIn has the slumbering flame of hate and _ injusti 


broken out in a district of South Caroline, within seve 


teen miles of here The disturbance arose from a law 
suit between a white and colored man. ‘The former 
longed t» ‘‘a club’’ who surrounded and entered t 


house of the colored man at a late hour one night last 
week ‘* to arrest and flog him.’’ (One of the white club 
had informed him of their intention.) He had some of 
his friends there when the house was entered ; firing con 
menced ; several on each side were wounded,—two white 
men fatally. ‘The colored men ran to the swamps. In 
searching for them the whole colored population has been 
disturbed, until every colored home within ten miles has 
been terrorized, the men fleeing from their homes for 
safety. The white ‘‘club’’ entered the cabin of an aged 
man near 80,—(always choosing the night for their evil 
deeds),—he ran out and crawled under the house; they 
shot him through the cap of his knee, then dragged him 
out, (some of the voices shouting, ‘kill him! kill 
him! ’’) stripped him of all clothing, laid him across a 
log, and whipped him, five at a time, until tired. ‘They 
also whipped his aged wife who stood pleading with them 
to save them. A grandson of twelve ran toward the 
white man’s house for whom they worked (he had prom- 
ised to protect them, but was afraid to go and did not), 
although the little fellow was shot seveial times, he still 
went on and reached the house. 

The Schofield School is now taking care of, feeding ,and 
warming this aged couple; having a doctor to attend them. 
A neighbor brought them up, and a sad sight, indeed, it 
was. ‘The child was afraid of us decause we were white 
We fear he will lose the use of his right arm. M. Scho- 
field and Robert Benson, the Business Manager, drove 
down to the region on Fourth-day, giving comfort and 
hope to many sad hearts. They went to one house of four 
motherless girls and three boys, the father having fled 
here. The mob entered, made them get up and make a 
fire,—some searched the two story house,—while twelve 
heavily armed men remained in the room with the terri 
fied children. As the eldest said: ‘* We are scared every 
time the dog barks ; we can’t sleep ; but we’s so glad pa’s 
away, they would kill him.’’ ‘This same man said to us 
as he leaned over a fence so dejectedly: ‘‘ I would have 
been a dead man if I had stayed home. I’ve tried to 
live an honest life. I’ve lived peaceable, and can die, 
but if I was my in house and they came I'd have to kill 
somebody before they killed me, and that makes so much 
trouble for the rest.’” He has paid a thousand dollars for 
his land, and is working hard to make a home for his chil- 
dren, has a thousand rails split, etc., but cannot go back. 
His brother was suspected of being in the house where 
the first attack was made, says he has not seen him for 
three months. 

Another house visited was a woman’s. Her married 
daughter and six little children whose, faces were brave 
even in their terror, eyes heavy with tears,while the mother 
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sobbed : It’s hard. We've harmed nobody, and we 
was both born in this settlement, growed up here, nursed 
some of ys young white men here.’’ An old woman 
said: ** I couldn’ t get up. My old man opened the door, 
but I jes’ lay still and told the Lord he’d have to fight 
that battle. I couldn’t do it.’’ 
One fine-looking elderly man has paid fifteen hundred 
urd-earned dollars for his place. ‘They have threatened 
kill him often since the riots of 1876 when he informed 
them to the United States Marshall, and life 
» longer safe ; says he will never return He is one 
the most broken-hearted men we ever saw He spoke 
the Lyceum here last evening, of 
ythertime. When shall we havea 
National, that can protect its own people? L 


i 
Aitken, S. C., First month 27, 1894. 


now his 


which I may write 
government, State or 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
JOINT SESSIONS 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
INTELLIGENCER this mornit 
“Business Meetings in Joint 
which seems to demand some attention from me. 

There is involved in the subject treated of, some vital principles and 
important practices which the writer has evidently overlooked. The 
point made that bec Fox writes that “ both men’s and wo 
men’s meetings were set up by the power, spirit, and wisdom of God, 
that therefore there should be no modification of the form in which 
business meetings were to be afterward held, involves the idea that the 
revelations made to (¢ —— them were final, unchange 
able, and irrevocable, but this point cannot be sustained by the princi 
ples of Friends, nor established by their practices since that day 

With all due reverence for the revelations made to George 
which were adapted to meet the needs of the Friends of 
does not follow that there can be no change 
day to meet their needs. 


ON opening the 
munication on 


1g I found therein a com 


by E. L. P., 


Sessions,’ 


ause George 


Fox concerning 


Fox, 
his day, it 
made by Friends of this 
For if that were the truth, there would be no 
need forthe advocacy of our essential principle that God does now re 
veal to men their duties just as clearly as he has in any age of the 
world, and it would also involve the thought that the knowledge and 
revelation given to George Fox was the ultimatum that humanity could 
reach, which I think every thoughtful mind will 
without further argument. 

Then as to the facts in the case. As I read the history of the So- 
ciety, when business meetings were first established the women were 
not permitted to take part in them any more than was the custom among 
other religious sects. When the proposition was first made to establish 
women’s business meetings it was not with a view of separating them 
from a joint session with the men, but to give them privileges that were 
not then enjoyed by their sisters in other religious denominations. And 
this proposition met with so much opposition that it was deferred from 
time to time before it was finally adopted; even so distinguished a min- 
ister as Samuel Fothergill is reported to have said, when the proposi- 
tion was first introduced, ‘* I see it, Friends, but not now.” 

The women’s business meetings as then established were not then, 
as now, codrdinate branches of the same meetings, with equal forms of 
action and decision, but had only a limited sphere in which they could 
act. But from time to time as the minds of Friends were enabled to 
see with clearer vision their right to stand on an equality with their 
brothers in action and decision, they have been given enlarged powers 
until each branch of each meeting possessed codrdinate powers. It is 
only of compara‘ively recent date that women Friends were allowed to 
be members of the Repre sentative Committees of our yearly meetings, 

Genesee Yearly Meeting admitting them in 1842 , while it is scarcely 
twenty years since Philadelphia Yearly Meeting accorded them that 
right. 

Can it be possible that there is any Friend who believes that the 
business meetings, now so differently constituted from those held in the 
early days of the Society, have not, like them, been set up in the power, 
spirit, and wisdom of God as much so as those of former times ? 

The holding of our business meetings in joint sessions is not, as 
many seem so think, a backward step, nor is there any evidence that 
they may not be set up in the power and spirit and wisdom of God, as 
that wisdom is revealed to-day as directly and clearly as the establish 
ment of women’s meetings were to George Fox. It is only giving to 
woman a more full recognition of her equality with man before God. 
If it be proper for men and women to meet jointly for public Divine 
worship, I fail to see where the impropriety exists or where it will not 
be as much in the wisdom of God for them to meet jointly to transact 
the business of the church, in which both are equally interested, as it is 
for them to meet separately ; and where the experiment has been tried 
for many years, the evidence is abundant that such joint meetings have 
been in the life, and owned by the Great Head of the church. 

Baltimore, Second month 2, 1804. JOHN J. CORNELL. 


see to be untenable, 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ata meeting of the Conference Class held at Race 
street, aro First month 28, 1894, in the absence of the chair- 
man, Nathaniel Janney assumed the duties of the office. 

After the reading of the minutes the paper prepared by Robert I. 
Haviland, on “ Our Thoughts with regard to Codperation ‘of Distinct 
Faiths,” was presented by Nathaniel Janney. From the words of the 
Founder of our faith we learn that ours is religion of service. 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
furthermore tells us 
And effectively to accomplish 
ourselves in harmony with the laws of the 
which governs progress seems to be the co 


** Inas- 
, my brethren, 
that “ Faith 
, we must place 
Since the law 
yperation of variant forces, 
it must be irreligion rather than religion which from 
those who are working In the past Friends 
have held other sects, but now 
through their Philanthropic Union they extend the right hand of fel 
lowship to all working for similar ends 
In conclusion the writer 


ye have done it unto me.”’ 


James 
without works is dead,”’ 


universe 


keeps us apart 
for the welfare of our kind 
aloof from cx with 


Operative work 


said: ** This congress will have fallen 
short of its hig ghest achievement if it shall not have 


drawn no nearer 
together in the 


world’s advancement, and united us 
service for God through 


great work of the 
in the one great hated od of 

humanity 
After the reading of the paper opportunity was given for comment. 
One speaker thought the reason of aloof from 
work with others was two-fold : that on our part we I en unwilling 
to codperate with clergymen, and they, as heretics, had 
The feeling on both sides, it is hoped, is 


service for 


Friends having held 
rad be 
regarding us 
refused to work with us. 
disappearing. 

Another thought that we 


should endeavor to overcome the prejudice 
still existing 


against us by being ever ready to lend our voice and deed 
for every progressive movement The 
expressed by the beautiful words 
friend : 


to be 
Whittier, which were quoted bya 


sentiment of all seemed 


All hearts confess the saints elect, 
Who, twain in faith, in love 

And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of Charity. 


agree, 


The meeting then adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The first semester of College 
work closed on the 2d inst. Among the new courses offered for the 
last halt of the year are one in New Geometry, of which Prof. Gum. 
meré will have charge, and one in Anthropology, offered by Dr. Gif- 
ford. Prof. Jones will conduct an English seminary, open to members 
of the Senior and Junior classes. 

Dean Bond lectured before the Women’s Club of Salem, N. J., on 
the 29th ult., upon “ Helen Hunt Jackson and her work for the In- 
dians.”’ 

Prof. Jones gave a delightful lecture on ‘‘ Dante”’ 
dents and a number of visitors, on the 31st ult. 

Prof. Gifford will deliver two lectures, on the 9th and 16th, respec- 
tively, on “‘ The Geography of the Tropics,”’ before the Institute for 
Colored Youth of Philadelphia. He also gave a lecture on the 7th 
inst., on *‘ Jamaica,’’ before the Swarthmore Grammar School. 

Prof. Beardsley has been appointed one of the editors of the /Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute. 

The literary societies recently elected as Presidents of the 
mian, John M. Willis, of Maryland; of the Somerville, 
Chambers, of Pennsylvania, and of the Delphic, John W. 
Virginia. 

The Engineering News for Second month 1, gives a picture and 
short sketch of Aaron C. Pancoast, who has been appointed one of the 
city engineers of New York for two years. He graduated from Swarth- 
more College in 1888, and was assistant city engineer of San Antonio, 
Tex., for four years. 

The students were deeply grieved to hear of the death of Lilian 
Branson on the 2d of Second month. She had been sick for nine 
weeks, most of the time at the home of her aunt, Prof: Cunningham, 
when, at her earnest desire, she was removed to her own home in 
Frederick county, Va., about three weeks ago. She had been at Col 
lege for three years and a half, and was a member of the Senior Class, 
being the sixth of that class who has died. All who knew her feel 
deeply the loss of one who was always so kind and sincere. 


before the stu- 


Euno- 
Emma S. 
Gregg, of 


B. 

GEORGE SCHOOL. — The first meeting of our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 27. As the pres- 
ident N. Ida Palmer was unable to be present, Prof. G. L. Maris took 
charge of the meeting, with Lewis Walker as Secretary. The first ex- 
ercise was a condensation of the first chapter of “‘ Janney’s History of 
Friends,’ prepared and read by Phoebe Eves. This was followed by 
a recitation by William E. Smtth, entitled ‘“‘ The Barefoot Boy.’’ To 
Myron Eves had been assigned the subject, ‘‘ Plainness of Dress and 
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Speech.” He treated the subject historically, giving extracts from the 
writings of Friends. The Committee on General Information pre- 
sented three papers, one, ‘‘ The Religious Congress of Friends,’’ pre- 
pared and read by Albert D. Rogers, the others, “‘ The Organization of 
Friends’ Meeting,” and ** General Conferences held at Lincoln, Va., 
in 1892,’’ were read by Beulah Paschall. The former of these two 
was prepared by Ralph Pyle, giving the names and locations of the 
seven yearly meetings, and explaining the relations of the quarterly and 
monthly meetings to the yearly meetings and to each other. The lat 
ter was prepared by H. May Sharples, giving an account of the Con- 
ference and jottings from some of the papers. 

The concluding exercise was a reading by Sarah A. Scott, “ The 
Proselyte,’’ written by John G. Whittier. The students manifested in- 
terest throughout the whole meeting, and it is our desire to make these 
meetings a very important part of our work. 

The next meeting will be held Seventh-day, Second month 24. 

The Penn Literary Society held its third regular meeting, Seventh 
day evening, Second month 3. The program was a special one and 
very entertaining. The exercises were taken from Henry W. Longfel- 
low’s works, a biography of him first being read by Ralph Pyle. 

r; 


PROGRESS AT OXFORD.—It is announced that an Honors School 
of English Language and Literature is to be established at Oxford 
University in England 
the University, composed of the Chancellor, heads of colleges, pro- 
fessors, and resident graduates holding the degree of Master of Arts) 
having voted, by the decisive majority of 110 to 70, that such a school 
is needed. This is not final action, for the decision will, no doubt, 
have to be ratified by Convocation (which is the whole body of gradu- 
ates holding advanced degrees); and it is not definite action, for the 
details of the constitution of the school are not yet determined; but it 
is probably decisive action, and it is action which is significant of very 
decided progressive movement in England. 

Up to the present time the study of English literature has had no 
place whatever at Oxford in the regular scheme. Work done in Eng- 
lish literature has been outside of university requirements, like an 
optional in an American college, and has not been recognized as part 
of the preparation for a degree. Naturally, very little work has been 
done in English literature ; a couple of professors, lecturing to a hand- 
ful of students, mostly post graduates, has been the total of the educa- 
tional opportunity offered in this branch. The study of English has 
actually been less recognized, officially, than the study of Sanscrit. The 


establishment of this school at Oxford marks one of the final stages in 


a long contest. It is nearly ten years since the Merton Professorship 
of English Language and Literature was established; and the contest 
for the recognition of English work in the schools has been going on 
ever since the first Merton Professor, Mr. A. S. Napier, came to Oxford. 
The new school has yet to be constituted, and will have to prove its 
right to honorable equality with the others. But its establishment indi- 
cates that the preliminary scheme presented has met the approval of the 
very conservative members of Congregation. It will have every chance 
of success. It has been a reproach to English scholarship that nearly 
all of the scientific study of the English language, and a good part even of 
the systematic study of the literature, has been done in Germany. It has 
been a fact that Englishmen have had to turn to Ten Brink at Strass- 
burg, to Child at Cambridge, or to Lounsbury at New Haven, if they 
wished to thoroughly study their own poet, Chaucer; to turn to Kreis- 
sig or Freytag in Germany if they wished to study their own drama; 
and to turn to Kluge, Sievers, Brugmann, or Paul in Germany if they 
wished to study the principles underlying the formation, or the phonetic 
laws affecting the pronunciation, of their own language. The estab- 
lishment of this school makes it seem likely that a better day is coming. 
— The Outlook 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal 
THE CHRYSALIS. 
A PENDULOUS globe of pale, translucent green 

Studded with glittering knobs of burnished gold, 

I found one day beneath some brown leaves rolled. 
And while | paused, wondering what this should mean, 
Came a swift quiver, and ere clearly seen 

The globe w as rent, and to the tatters clung 

The frailest creature with web crumpled wings ; 

The weakest, slightest of all earth’s slight things. 
With gently waving pinions there it clung 

Till, warmed and strengthened by the sun’s mild power, 
Away it soared, away in the broad air, 

Joyous and full of a wingéd flower. 

And I, whose heart was heavy with despair, 
Turned homeward with swift feet, and happy smile, 
Hope sang such rapturous melodies the while. 


life, 


F. M.S. 


j 
| 


, Congregation (which is the governing body of 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A HOPE. 


IT seemeth quite sad in the autumn of life 

To have nothing but dead leaves to bring ; 

Yet, they fall to the earth and make a warm spot, 
That hastens the blossoms next spring. 

So I will not despair though my harvest be void 
Of the grain that a brother may reap, 

But will pick up the leaves I have scattered abroad 
And spread where some little roots sleep. 

And then if the winter should be very hard 

And famine stare right in my face 

Without even a bud peeping up to reward 

And find on my coffin a place, 

Perchance the kind Father the past will forgive 
And take this worn spirit to rest, 

Because the few days now left me to live 

Have been spent in a strife for the best. 


From the Sunday School Times. 
THE LAST OF THE EMERSON CIRCLE. 

BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY, who has just passed away 
in her eighty-ninth year, is the last of the famous group 
that gathered around Emerson in the days of his vigor. 
Dr. Holmes knew him, and has written a book about 
him, which is important chiefly as showing how little 
the Autocrat penetrated the thought of his great contem 
porary. Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Conway, and others, knew 
Emerson, but not as his contemporaries. 

Miss Peabody was one of three sisters, the other two 
being the wives of Horace Mann and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. She belonged to the inmost group of the Tran- 
scendentalist school in the years of its best vigor. She 
was slightly younger than Alcott, Ripley, and Emerson 
himself; older than Hawthorn, Margaret Fuller, and 
Thoreau. 

Her first notable intimacy was with Dr. Channing, 
whose sermons she wrote out for publication from his 
shorthand notes, while he read to her Plato from 
Cousin’s French version. She attended his church in 
Boston from her childhood, and in her ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Dr. Channing’’ (1880), she passes some shrewd judg- 
ments on the Unitarian movement and his relation to it. 
She speaks of the lofty moral ideals which the school 
held up before young people like herself, but complains 
of the lack of adequate assistance in attaining those 
ideals. 

As usual, the movement was dual. There was the 
ecclesiastical wing, whose aspirations were to be satisfied 
with building up a strong and aggressive ‘‘ denomina- 
tion,’’ and carrying their liberal interpretation of Chris- 
tianity over the land. Of this way of thinking were the 
younger Buckminster, Jared Sparks, Henry Ware, and 
other controversialists, who laid great stress on the value 
of the dogma of the divine unity, or rather unicity. Dr. 
Channing was the representative of the philosphic and 
idealist wing, which would defend that dogma upon 
occasion, but in their hearts set no more value upon that 
than upon the doctrine of the Trinity. Indeed, while 
Channing felt a keen repugnance to the popular state- 
rents of Trinitarian beliet, he told Miss Peabody he had 
no objection to the doctrine as stated by Coleridge. He 
watched with liveliest interest the rise of the Cole 
ridgean school around James Marsh of Middlebury, and 
it may have been he who suggested to Emerson his pil 
grimage to Middlebury to hear the new doctrine from 
the lips of its American representative. 

The Transcendentalist movement Miss Peabody de- 
scribes as the outcome of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the idealists with what they thought the paltry results o! 
the Unitarian movement. It began when Emerso! 
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stepped out of his Unitarian pulpit, and classed Uni- 
tarianism with the things which are very poor pretenses 
in themselves, but have a value as criticisms upon exist- 
ing and established systems. It at once drew Miss Pea- 
body, as it also had a decided attraction for her great 
friend. She hada large but unobtrusive share in edit- 
ing its strange organ, Zhe Dial (1840-44) and she once 
told me that she contributed the articles on Christian 
socialism which led to the Brook Farm experiment. 
While the school generally were following Emerson’s 
gospel of pure individualism, she was impressed with the 
urgency of the social question, and was seconded heartily 
by Dr. Channing in this. She also edited the volume of 
sthetic Papers (1849) which were supplied by Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, and other members of the group. 

The dispersion of the Brook Farm and the disappoint- 
ment of many hopes* shook none of her interest in the 
social and intellectual problems of the day. She took 
part with Bronson Alcott in the management of his 
famous Boston school, which aimed at eliciting truths 
from the youthful pupils, instead of imparting facts to 
them, and whose discipline was, preserved by making 
bad boys punish the schoolmaster. 
the reports of the children’s answers in her Record of 
a School, and the Conversations on the Gospels were not 
in any way edited or altered. They were the account of 
just what the children actually said. 

It was somewhat earlier that she experienced a change 
of views, which affected her attitude toward the problems 
of human existence. 
lic library in a Massachusetts town, when an invalided 
officer of the United States Army applied to her for 
works of Kant in English, other than the Critique of 
the Pure Reason. 
especially fron: such a quarter, aroused her interest in 
him, and she soon perceived in him a depth of thought 
and a reality of experience of no ordinary kind. She 
brought him to Dr. Channing, and, as she expressed it, 
her past and her future were speaking to each other 
face to face. This new influence evidently brought her 
into sympathy with great truths to which neither Chan- 
ning nor Emerson had brought her. She saw a new 


an offense to her. 

Another experience, somewhat similar, befel her in 
later life. She was in London in 1872, and in some kind 
of trouble, —of what nature she did not specify. She asked 
her English landlady where she should go to church, 
and was advised to go to St. Peter’s, in Vere street. 
did not even know the name of the preacher at the 


church, and if she had heard it, it would have told her | 


nothing, as she did not recall ever having heard of Fred- 
erick Dennison Maurice. 
ing was a revelation of a new spiritual atmosphere. It 
lifted her at once out of her troubles into calm and peace, 
help and comfort that she went home in a rapture. She 
at his house next morning. He had started for the coun- 
try at a still earlier hour, and would not be back for a 
week. 
to see strangers. 
never saw him. 
She returned to America with such a conviction of 
Maurice's spiritual worth that she undertook to form an 
organization to have his works reprinted in America. The 


‘« Maurice Memorial,’’ however, got no farther than to | 


reprint in one volume his ‘‘ Unity of the New Testament,”’ 
and his ‘* Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews.’’ The 
largest subscriber was President Andrew White, who spoke 


She assured me that | 


She was in charge of a small pub- | 





The unusualness of the application, | 
| Least daily range of temperature, oth, 


Total precipitation, rain and melted snow ; inches, 


She | 


But the sermon of that morn- | 


A week later she called again, but he was too ill | 


It proved to be his last illness, and she | oe , 
| the politicians, but the representatives of the common, hard working 


to her of his great obligations, as an educator, to Maurice’s 
work on ‘‘ Learning and Working.’’ 

In her later years Miss Peabody became an enthusias- 
tic promoter of the Kindergarten. It was on her visits 
to our city in that behalf that I met her repeatedly. Al- 
though nearly eighty, she was full of vitality and of in- 
terest in.all that the present was busy with, and full, also, 
of anecdote of the past. For Channing and Emerson 
she cherished the sincerest reverence; Bronson Alcott 
she saw also on his funny side. But Maurice she had 
come to regard as the prophet of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps she especially felt him a congenial nature, because 
he, like herself, had passed from Unitarian limitations to 
a broader sympathy with the thought and life of historic 
Christendom, perhaps, also, because he never lost sight of 
that passion for unity which he believed to be the truth 
of Unitarianism. 

In her own life she reflected the tendencies of thought 
which have moved the literary and intellectual classes of 
Massachusetts through the greater part of a century. Her 
intellectual history, if fully told, would cast great light 
on the main currents which have drawn the years in Bos- 
ton and its neighborhood. 

Philadelphia. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1894. 


MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 17th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 3oth, 
Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 24th, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 26th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 25th, 


30.186 
30.679 
29.345 
36.96 


Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 


1.85 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.88 inch on the 


| 29th and 30th. 


Number of days on which o1. inch or more of precipitation fell, 14 
Number of clear days 8, fair days 12, cloudy days 11. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 


| Snow on the roth, 11th, 12th, 18th, 26th, 27th, 30th. 
significance in theological phrases which had been only | 


Sleet on the 11th, 26th, 29th, 3oth. 
Solar halo on the 3d. 
Lunar halos on the 20th, 22d, 23d. 

Note.—This has been an unusually mild and pleasant winter month. 
The total snowfall during the month 5.3 inches, most of which, 4.7 
inches, fell on the 26th and 27th insts.; very light flurries of snow on 
the other dates mentioned ; only a few hours of sleighing. Nosnow on 
the ground on the 15th inst., and a trace only at the close of the month. 
Very little ice gathered in this vicinity. J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


INVITATIONS have been sent out by Booker T. Washington, principal 
| of the colored school at Tuskegee, Alabama, for a third Negro Con- 


es | ference at that place. 
and gave her such a sense of the nearness of spiritual | P 


The conferences held during the last two years 


| ** have proved so helpful and instructive in showing the masses of 
: ; | colored people how to lift themselves up in their industrial, educational 

ascertained the preacher’s name and address, and called | ice E , , 
| moral, and religious life, and have created so much general interest 


| throughout the country,’’ 


that this one has been called. It will be 
‘The aim will be,” the circular states, ‘“ as 
in the two previous years, to bring together for a quiet Conference, not 


held on the 21st instant. 


farmers and mechanics—the bone and sinew of the Negro race—and 


| ministers and teachers.” 


—There is not, it appears, much crowding in Boston. The Com- 
monwealth of that city says: In the most crowded precinct of Boston, 
the recent tenement house census found the average number of persons 


| in a house to be 17.81, and the average number of persons in a room 


1.63. In the most instances, the average number of persons to a room 
was 3.30, but in all Boston there were found but 656 persons occupying 
tenements in which the average number to a room was three or over. 
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—About the best dressed man in a far up town street car the other 
day was a mechanic with grimy hands and soiled clothes. His uncon- 
ventional garments, however, seemed just in keeping with the man and 
his work He wore a peakless warm winter cap ; a dark woolen shirt, 
with a simple tie; a stout whole coat of some dark material, trousers 
to match, and strong shoes. Then he had a good nose, full lips, a well- 
moulded chin, brows strongly marked with observation, and beneath 
Altogether he might well have sat for *‘a 


them keen dark gray eyes 
; Sun ; 


portrait of a man.’’—/V. ¥. 


—A photograph that was shown in the English section of the Chi- 
cago Exposition of a pile of 20,000 billiard balls told a surprising story 
of the slaughter of elephants to provide ivory for this one purpose. An 
average of ten balls is made from a pair of tusks; thus this pile of 


balls represented a slaughter of 2,000 elephants for this purpose alone. 


— Professor Richardson, formerly of Dartmouth, is now the Direc 
tor of the American School at Athens, and has been appointed for a 
period of He is ably supported this year in his work by 
Professor Williams White, of Harvard University. The excava 
tion this spring will be in charge of the Director of the School, and 
the material thus obtained will be available for special and original 
work by the students. 


ve years 


—Fewer German emigrants left the port of Hamburg, the great 
point of embarkation, during last year than in any year since 1879 
The total number was but 58,876, against 108,800 in 1892, and 144,382 
in 1891. During 1893, 11,319 Scandinavian emigrants left the port of 

1 were bound direct for North America. 


Christiana, and all but nine 
thousand had their passage prepaid by friends in 


More than five 
America 


Prof. W 


S. Lytle, of Hickory Township, Mercer county, Pa., is 
o be the oldest school teacher in the State. 


Venango county in 1539, a 


He began teach 
nd has taught ninety terms. He is 
lert to-day as most men of forty-five. 


—Great regret is felt in scientific and university circles of Germany 
at the death of Professor Heinrich Hertz, which took place at Bonn a 
few days ago. Next to Helmholtz he was considered by many the 
physicist in Germany. Professor Hertz was only thirty-seven 

He was graduated from the University of Berlin in 1880, 


Helmholtz 


greatest 
years ol 
once became an assistant of 


and at His specialty was 


electricity and its laws 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
GEoRGE W. CHI Ds, whose extreme illness was noticed last week, 
yn the morning of the 3d instant. He was born in Balti 
more, Fifth month 12, 1829, and came to Philadelphia at the age of 14, 
where he secured a place as errand boy in a book-store. He was en 
gaged in book publishing from 1849 until 1864, when he bought the 
daily Ledger. With the latter, during the last thirty years, his name 
has been inseparably connected. His wife (whose maiden name was 
Emma Bouvier Peterson), survives him. The Ledger now passes into 
of the estate of A. J. Drexel. 


died early 


the control 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of th l r the Colored People in 
South Caroli and Mount Pleasant, as 
recom mended by ion for Philanthropic 
Labor, the followin rmation is given : 


FUNDS 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘The Colored People,” William C, 
Biddle, #. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Plea-ant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


* BARRELS.” 
} 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027, Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo! may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Notr.—These barrels should te prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They shi uld be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
rood use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 

ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are then fore of no use or value anywhere 


THE Wilson tariff bill passed the House, on the Ist inst., by a vote 
of 204 to 140. Seventeen Democrats voted against it on final passage 
It was sent to the Senate next day and referred to the Finance Com. 
mittee of that body, which it is expected may hold it under considera 
tion fora month. Much doubt is now expressed whether any serious 
opposition will be made to it in the Senate except by the Republican 
members. If not it will of course be passed, though probably not be- 
fore the Fifth or Sixth month. 


AN announcement was made in a London newspaper (the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, which is now owned by W. W. Astor, of New York 
last week, that W. E. Gladstone, present prime minister of England, 
was about to resign his office. The statement caused much agitation 
in political circles, not only in that country but throughout Europe, as 
it was considered a serious question what influence his withdrawal 
would have on the present situation. The report was however promptly 
contradicted, and appears to be unfounded, though it is admitted that, 
at his advanced age, he might be obliged to quit “ at any time.”’ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS reaching about fifty millions of dollars were re 
ceived by the Secretary of the Treasury in response to his offer of new 
5 per cent. bonds, and in response the full amount of the loan (50 mil 
lions) has been allotted to the bidders, at prices slightly in excess of 
$117.22'4 for each $100. This loan is sold for gold, and is expected 
to bring a large sum into the treasury in that metal. The “ hundred 
million reserve fund ’’ has run down to about 65% millions, and it is 
doubtful whether the amount of gold received from the sale of these 
bonds will more than make the deficiency good, as legal tenders will 
probably be first used to draw gold out, in some cases, before using it 
in settlement. 


It is announced that Captain Brockway, superintendent of the State 
Reformatory at E]mira, N. Y., who has been under suspension for some 
time, upon charges of cruelty, etc., has been reinstated by the Board 
of Managers. The punishment known as “ spanking” is not to be 
inflicted hereafter, except on the direct order of the Board. 


THE situation of Rio de Janeiro appears to be more confused 
Admiral Benham, commanding the naval force of the United States, 
has insisted that American merchant vessels shall not be fired on by the 
insurgents when lying at the wharves of the city to load or discharge 
cargo, and has used his ships for their protection in such a way as to 
intimidate the insurgent Commander, da Gama. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment charges that aid is given da Gama by the English sbips at Rio. 
Firing between the forts and ships continues, but there is not a great 
loss of life. It is reported that the American minister, Thompson, and 
the admiral, Benham, have been trying to arrange a basis of peace. 


SPECIAL elections for two members of Congress were held in New 
York City on the 28th ult., to fill vacancies. They gave Democratic 
majorities in 1892 of over 11,000 and over 8,000. Inthe former dis 
trict, the Democratic candidate now had a majority between 4,000 and 
5,000, while in the latter the Republican candidate was elected by 
nearly 1,000. Opposition by workingmen to the Wilson tariff, and by 
the wealthier classes to the Income tax, is assigned as the chief cause 
of the change. 


'N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 


you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 

Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 
* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™ (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

‘‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can 
rent Strictly Pure White Lead the Aatoed 
bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


**JEWETT" (New York). 


“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
**MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM”"’ (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Ch'cago). 
** ULSTER” (New York). 

* UNION ” (New York). 


being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 


shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 


+ Dr. J. Guy McCanp.ess, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: “I have used it in various forms of dys- 
pepsia, with gratifying results.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Evening Home for Boys under the | 
care of Friends, located at the northwest corner | 


of 35th Street and Lancaster Avenue, West 
Philadelphia, has since the date of its opening, 


Eleventh month 6th, 1893, been continued with | 


most gratifying results. The present location 
has proved a good one, there being enrolled 
about 350 boys, with an average attendance of 
from 55 to 65 each evening. 


The Home is in urgent need of suitable read- | 
ing matter: donations of good story books are | 


earnestly solicited. Workers are needed. 
The Committee in charge appeal to all friends 


for their hearty codperation and support of this | 


worthy charity. 

The attention of Young Friends is especially 
called to this excellent field for philanthropic 
labor. 

Donations of books and funds can be sent to 

WILLIAM HEACOCK, 7reasurer, 


1313 Vine street. 
| 


ROWLAND COMLY, Secretary, 
3202 Hamilton street. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the West Chester Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Second month 18th, 
1894, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. F. H. Green will ad- 
dress the Conference. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Cleré. 


*,* The First-day evening meetings in Phila- 
delphia this month are held at Race street, at 7.30 
o'clock. 


*,* A stereoptican exhibition of Worlds’ | 


Fair and other views will be given by Edmund 
Stirling in the Cherry St. end of Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Fifteenth and Race Sts., on Seventh- 
day evening, the 17th instant, at eight o’clock, 
under the care of the Committee on best interests 


of our members. All Friends are cordially in- | 


vited to be present. 
Davip L. LuKENs, Cler&. 


*,* Friends wishing to attend Buck Quarterly | 


Meeting, to be held at Wrightstown, Second 
month 22, take New Hope train, leaving Read- 
ing Terminal Station, Twelfth and Market Sts., 
Phila., 7.32 a. m., for Walton Station. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur | 


as follows : 
8. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
g. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
10. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
14. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Ontario. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 
. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 


*,* Circular meetings in Second month occur | 


as follows : 
11. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
18. Mullica Hill, N. J., 10 a. m. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


All are cordially invited. | 


. Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Pelham, 





BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings 
| Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


To make Wa For a New Line 


of Spring Goods 
we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


markably 1 OW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 
104 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 








1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
S F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


| Spare hours may be us > We 
| JOHNSON &CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled””—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBetH Co. 
$49 yon a week can be made 


$12.00 to $35.0 working for us. Par- 


s preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 


| through the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 
| Sary A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
| and women of good character will find this an ex- 


ceptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
to good advantage. B. F. 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
) Immature, old or dead it may look the same. 
) How to know? Old gardeners say that 


’) This is the proofoflife. When grown we give 

our Word you will be satisfied—your success 

is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 

® for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelp 
. Le ae oe 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
“SURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS 


AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 


TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 


ASA 8. WING; Ma 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. r 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 





<FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

a. N. BURROUGES, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


—— 


CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2.000.000 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GAR 
WILLIAM H » 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEMN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


RETT, 
ENKS 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Com 
able se 


ny’s oF 
-annually. 


David Scull, 
-ancis R. Cope, 
oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


Isaac H, Clothier, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, 


| *nilip C. Garrett, 


tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 
Charies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, 


Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 












FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DzsrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


Supnpuvs of over Two and a Hatr Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vic M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. | HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THAT Headquarters for Pear, Plum, Apple, Nut, and all nae 

Trees of the best. Also the finest and best Strawberries, 

and Choice Small Fruits. Write for our Catalogue for 1891. 

| You will be interested in our ne 4 Jr. and Frost Proof 
| i. THE ROGERS NURSERY CO., 

rs, Manager. Box 1010. Moorestown, N, J. 


WARRANTS STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 
Favorite levestenent with Banks, Trust Companies and indi- 
<< ——— FFs Drenel Dufid’s, ft: F. WE WHALL, frees to One 


YIELD EIGHT PER “YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. PHILADA., Pa” 


















Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


. : 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | John J. Cornell’s Sermons. 
eeneetaes a ae” A new pamphlet containing six sermons de- 

test U. S. Government food Keport. 


livered by John J. Cornell at Park Avenue 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | To manufacture Fertilizers that wil] | Meeting House, Baltimore has just been issued. 
106 Wall St.. New York. - : Monthly Meetings or interested Friends will 

cs | produce big rusults has been our aim | be supplied at very reasonable rates. Address, 


. tenis ine T OSEPH C. TOWNSEND, 
Have you ever thought how import. | for twenty-five years. The effect of J one &. Chastae atsees Siaiiimere. 044. 














ant it ts to Drink such policy on our sales has been very 


HAT t. This year’s business will be 
Coffee "— Coffee ? apparen is y s bus 


double that of last year. No better 
TRY INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED | proof that our goods are producing big 
COFFEE. 


crops is needed than this. Our com- 
On receipt of Two Dollars Seven Pounds of it will 


iit ain vee VEATS, TRADE MARK: 
be sent free to any railroad station where the 5-cent plete facilities and twenty-five years | CAVE 


package stamp can be used. One of our SOUVENIR | experience enable us to make the guar- COPYRIGHTS. 
SLIPPERS sent to any address for one 2-cent stamp. | ~~ I : Pi CAN LoB OBTA PATENT? Fors 
antee found in our circulars. It won’t | opinion, write to 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, do for any progressive farmer not to be Sricios Guia et "A Handbook of of in- 


TEA DEALER, ‘ formation concerning Patents and 
: ’ | among the thousands who will use our | tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of 
$1 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. | Fertilizers this Spring. | ““Patents taken, through Munn & Co. receive 




























Send for full descriptive circular and | Out epst to the inve inventor: 


This splendid 
ere issued Weekly, eloeantiy iinstrated. has Cee oes 
Good Designs testimonial. sais ee iene 
in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as | p THOMAS & SON CO opal soe aoe > 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will . . e fes, in colors, and of new 





send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 eras pwc pene. ones enabling show the 

to 50 cents a roll latest designe and secure ~ gp 4 
MUNN & CO., New Y¥ 61 B ° 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. F pane cas, 961 Saoapwar, 









RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY | 
Friends’ Book Association 


s. a. Gor. Fifte->th and Race Streets, Phila. 
wi ; a aes Maria P Blackburn. : ieteanallaeia 





Price. Mailed. Price. 1203 Bolten Price. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, ....... .50 .60 Journal of Sarah Hunt,..... 1.25 Lay eer J. John- 
Barclay’s Catechism, ... . .28 .29 The Quakers. By Storr-Turner, 1.75 1.90 ia. a eae eee So} 6 A no 55 
Life of William Penn. By S. M Rise and Progress of Friends. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Zs [EM ce cnes.s 1.00 1.13 By William Penn,...... . 2 -28 OM oc) wo ow wlyit 60 65 
Fee 25 35 William Penn’s Letter to his Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 
Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Wife and Children. Paper,. . .05 .06 Geeks Eleven volumes... 11.00 12.00 
Janney. Cloth,...... 1.00 1.12 Lite of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 ‘ox ’s Works Eight vols. 12 00 
Conversations on Religious Sub- ene of Benjamin Hal- leone F Penington’s Works,. . . . 5.00 
jects. By S M. Janney, . 50 A > sw «+ eo whe 1.40 1.55 Letters of Elias Hicks, ...... 75 MM 
Peace Principles Exemplified. Dr. Parrish’s Letter... .... .05 .06 Essays on the Views of Friends. 
By S.M Janney, . 75 81 A Reasonable Faith. By three | th oe Cornell. Paper,.. .10 12 
Cummary of Christian Doctrines, Dn << 5 os 6 be 0 « % 40 44 SE, a5. 8° W'S 5 0 5 15 17 
eopet 08 .09 Holy Life. H.Turford,.... . 2B Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
Vita Religion. By & M. Janney. Old Tpashioned Quakerism. By © try. J.Jackson. Paper, ... .30 35 
SS Ser Sih te be eo 08 .09 ak, WES. wo eh do we + 44 ON a yao, on. We 5 56 
History ‘of Friends. By 8. M Rules of Discipline of Philadel- Garnered Treasures from’ the 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 4.00 4.50 phia Yearly Meeting,...... 35 Al i.» a 5% & . 90 
4 volumes, sheep, . 4.50 5.00 Christian Baptism. BY ‘Wm. Dell, .08 .09 Conversations on -the ‘Queries. 
History of the Separation. By i , . + so ms 66 « 20 24 By H. E Stockley, ....... 40 “4 
S.M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 60 .70 Essays, Testimonies of Truth. SE. 0 0 & 404 we od 25 28 
Memoir of §.M Janney, ... . 125 135 fe OO NP Re cage i 17 DD. 6 « 6°o eb oo O'S & 2B 28 
Journal of John Woolman, . . 80 87 Scraps of Thought and Feeling. Journal of Hugh Judge, . . 1.00 1.05 
e Whittier, . 1.20 1.35 a a. «+2 mt > 2 & 80 35 Lite of Isaac T Hopper, ..... 80 7 
» om, No Crown. By Wil- 7s - Recollections of Charles Kirk,. .50 55 Journal of John Comly,..... 2.00 2.20 
Jam Fenn, .... . . 
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